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‘“Wuat a pleasant face Miss Young has,’’ 
said I, to my companion, as the lady of whom 


I spoke passed the window where we were { 


sitting. ‘‘ What a pity she is an old maid; 
her life must be such a lonely one.’’ 

“An old maid’s life is lonely enough, no 
doubt,”’ 
mean a solitary hearth, and a vacant spot in 
the heart which should have been filled by the 
love of husband and children. But Miss 
Young is neither lonely nor unloved. The 
affection that might have bound her to one 
whose 


was the reply I received, “if you 


family, is divided among many, at 
homes she is a welcome and expected guest. 
As the world speaks, she has herself only to 
look out for; but she is not satisfied with this 
selfish life ; 
truly than of her—‘she goes about doing 
Miss Young is not so much to be 
I think she might rather be envied. 


of no one could it be said more 


’ 
700 
ood. 


pitied. 


Then I do not call her an old maid. She is a } 


widow.” 
“A widow ! 
called her Miss.” 
“So Ido. But she is a widow, neverthe- 


You astonish me! Yet you 


less. I, who know more of her than most— 
who have learned her history from her own 
lips—know her to be a widow, though I cali 
I g 


her Miss, as others do.’’ 


‘*Then there has been romance in her life— 
something more than those who have always 
known her are acquainted with! Dol under- 
stand you aright ?’’ 

‘“‘There has been romance in it, though 
perhaps not more than very many could re- 
count from personal experience ; yet sufficient 
to change its current, and make her an old 
maid in the belief of the world, a widow in 
mine,”’ 

The story I then listened to, of Miss Young’s 
girlish days, I will now repeat, substituting 
my own language for that of the narrator. 

Twenty-five years ago, Lucy Young had just 
passed her seventeenth year, and was a fresh, 
good-looking country girl, whose principal 
personal charms consisted in the glow and 
vigor of health, and cheerful smiles, betoken- 
ing a contented heart, that beautified her face. 
A city belle, with her hot-house ideas, might 
have sneered, if Lucy had been cited to her as 
a model of beauty. Nevertheless, Lucy was 
among the fairest maidens of the little neigh- 
borhood in which she lived. She was a belle 
in her country way, challenging by her natu- 
ral graces—not coquetishly, as the city Miss 
knows how—the admiration of all the beaux 


for miles around. 
She was a farmer’s daughter, and busy with 
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228 ARTHUR’S 
the heavy share of farm-house work which 
was her daily duty to perform, she lived hap- 
pily on through Winter and Summer, igno- 
rant of the havoc among hearts she was guilty 
of, as her bright eyes, and full, rich voice 
charmed the village swains. Ignorant, did I 


say’? She would not have been a woman, if 


she were ignorant of it all. Nor must it be 


denied that she sometimes felt a womanish 


fluttering of the heart, maybe an innocent 
feeling of elation, which might have been mis- 
taken as coquetish, as some more daring ad- 
mirer gave slight token of his preference. 
There was one to whom she was not indiffer- 
ent; James Hartwell, a neighbor’s son, who 
had been her boy lover from the time when 
they leaned over the ‘‘school ma’am’s’”’ lap, 
side by side, and learned the rudiments of 
education ; onward, when they had walks to 
and from school in Summer time, and when he 
gallantly assisted her through the deep snow, 
upon his sled, in Winter; onward, from the 
innocent time when the honest affection of 
their boy and girl hearts was something they 
did not think of disguising; up, when, as 
they grew in knowledge and stature, and 
learned more of the ways of the world, they 
became more timid and reserved, though not 
more cold, till now, when she, finding herself 
come to woman’s estate, and with the consci- 
ousness that childish feelings had passed 
away, was waiting coyly to be won; and he, 
with the newly fledged dignity of manhood, 


justified by the appearance of a soft down 


upon his chin, was eager to woo her—James 
Hartwell, of all her admirers, could most 
readily call a blush to her cheek, and send a 
happy thrill to her heart. 

James was @ man now, and he had higher 
ambition than that of following his father’s 
occupation as a tiller of the soil. With inces- 
sant labor, his father had acquired a little 
money, and so might he in the same pursuit; 
but it was such a humdrum life. So, after 
deliberation in the family, which was some- 
what hastened by the young man’s eagerness, 
it was decided that the city should be the 
place wherein to develope his talents, before 
he settled in business for himself. 

To the city, then, he went; but not before 
he had claimed and received a promise from 
Lucy, that she would be his wife at the ex- 


piration of the years of trial, when he was } 
wedding in preparation ! 


prepared to enter life for himself. 

He went away with a glad heart, strength- 
ened by the assurance of her love, and ready 
to give battle to a thousand imaginary diffieul- 


ties. Lucy remained at home, while the re- 
membrance of her lover brightened her mat- 
ter-of-fact life, which was spent in dairy and 
culinary duties. James was so noble and 
good; so energetic and persevering. He 
would be sure to succeed. And then, when 
he had established a reputation in the world, 
Nor did she 
overrate his powers. He was a person sure tu 
though he found difficulties which 
when he first set out to seek his fortune he 


he would come back to her. 


succeed ; 
had not dreamed of, no lions beset his path. 
No heroic deed was there to be accomplished. 
But he met with just such obstacles as every 
farmer lad, clad in a plain suit of homespun, 
with country manners, and perhaps too strict 
notions of integrity and virtue, must meet 
and overcome, before he finds a smooth road. 
Young Hartwell was peculiarly sensitive to 
slights and ridicule, and never one strived 
harder than he to remedy the defects in educa- 
tion and manners which subjected him to 
these trials. And, as I have said, he was one 


} certain of success in everything he under- 


took. 

But he did not forget Lucy in the new lif 
he led. 
intertwined with the memory of the past, and 
all the hopes he ever had of the future, that 


The thought of her was so closely 


he never deemed it possible to forget her. 
He made occasional visits to his native town. 
And how proud she was of the improvement 
she saw in her lover! How humble she felt 
beside him, and sought to make herself more 
worthy of becoming his wife. 

At last the years of Hartwell’s probation 
were gone. Long years, in anticipation, they 
were to their warm, young hearts ; but short, 
and blossoming with hope as they passed. 
He had returned to his native village, with 
the reputation of being a talented and rising 
young lawyer. There was now no obstacle in 
the way of their union, so it was named to 
take place at an early day. 

A wedding is always the occasion of great 
commotion in a country village. 
table ‘‘ tempest in a tea pot,’’ from the first 
announcement of its contemplation, until its 
final consummation. And this wedding was 
nocommon one ; for the young lawyer, though 
born and bred in the community, was a smal! 


It is a veri- 


species of lion. 

Such tea parties as were the result of this 
Such examinations 
of, and comments upon, the table and bed 
linen, all of Lucy’s manufacture! Those 
were primitive days, kind reader, and it is 
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since then that enterprise has seized our quiet 
little village, and converted it intoa busy mart. 
And it is since then that women have forgotten 
the occupations of the wheel and loom, and 
have resigned them to machinery, which, in 
its click and clatter, and unvarying motion, 
seems almost to possess life. 

There was the house to furnish, for then no 
married couple thought of boarding. That, 
too, is a modern innovation. As soon as the 
ceremony was over, the two must remove, 
like a little colony, and beginning life, depend 
upon themselves. What a pleasure there 
was, too, in the furnishing of the house. 
There were not merely chairs, and carpets, 
(home-made) and beds, and curtains in it. 
The drapery of Hope festooned every room. 
Bright pictures of the future hung upon the 
walls. Fancy and anticipation sat down in 
the Chairs, or grouped themselves at the fire- 
side ; while every feeling that is beautiful 
and good in the human heart, clustered be- 
neath the roof. So what if the actual were 
plain and homely, it was seen only through 
the ideal, and a grace could not have been 
added. 

Then there was the bride’s wardrobe—that 
most important part ofall. Andall the maidens 
must see and admire the wedding robe of sim- 
ple muslin, half envying the soon-to-be bride, 
and wondering within their hearts when they 
will be called upon to deck themselves in a 
similar garment. 

The wedding was near at hand. 
were only a few intervening days, when sorrow 
same to Lucy. She had heard, from the first, 
that her intended husband drank too freely 
in convivial company. In all frankness and 
gentleness she had gone to him with the ru- 
mor, which he candidly admitted to be true. 
Then she reasoned with him upon his course, 
and urged him, by his love for her, to abstain 
in future. At first he made light of the whole 
matter, and strove to dispel her fears. But 
she could not be satisfied. Then he made a 
promise, a careless one, that he would be as 


There 


temperate as she wished him to be. She had 
full faith in his integrity, for he was to be her 
husband, and it would be injustice to doubt 
him. So the time passed on, and the wedding 
was near at hand. 


Lucy had chosen for her bridesmaid a young } 


girl with whom she had been on terms of the 
closest friendship from early childhood. 
Hall was her name. One afternoon Miss Hall 


came in in her usual informal way, to pass an 
hour in confidential 


chat. The approach- 


Mary | 
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ing festivity, in which they were both to take 
so prominent a part, was, of course, the theme 
of their conversation. And while they talked, 
they put the finishing touches to the bridal 
dress. When this was completed, Lucy put 
it on, to try its effect, with the aid of Mary’s 
tasteful eye. It was faultless. Its merits 
were discussed, and Mary flattered her friend 
by declaring that James would admire her 
more than ever, when he saw her arrayed in 
it. Then, with a natural bent, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the intended husband. 

Was it from a spirit of charity, of envy, or 
malice? or shall it be set down to thought- 
lessness—who shall judge? Mary told her 
listener of the dissoluteness of her lover; 
proved how heartless had been his promise of 
abstinence from theintoxicating draught; told 
her how he was a mocker of all that was holy 
and pure; how he spoke the name of woman 
lightly ; revealed to her—alas! it must be 
said—his true character; nor noted the effect 
of her words until she had finished, while 
Lucy sat, with clasped hands, gasping breath, 
and face as white as the garment she wore, lis- 
tening to the recital. When Mary finally took 
note of Lucy’s blanched cheek, she was fright- 
ened at the evil she had done, and strove, by 
But the 
wound she had made was too deep a one for 
words to heal. Its effect was destined to last 
a life-time, instead of an hour. 

Was this the man she had thought perfect 
How ruthlessly was the 
The blow was too 


every means in her power, to undo it. 


above all others? 
idol torn from its pedestal ! 
heavy, and in mercy to her, unconsciousness 
came and robbed her of all feeling for a time. 
Still robed in her bridal dress, they bore her 
to what they feared was the couch of death, 
while Mary, nearly distracted, wept over the 
ruin she had wrought. But life throbbed in 
Lucy’s veins with too much vigor to be soon 
extinguished. She recovered slowly, though 
the bloom did not come back to her cheek, 
and her step was less elastic. 

From first returning consciousness, she had 
clung to the hope that the charges against her 
lover were false, that he was yet all that was 
noble and good. In justice to him she sought 
every means of learning his true character ; 
but the reports were only confirmed. He 
himself had not one word to offer in denial, 


} though many in begging her forgiveness, and 


making promises of amendment. She de- 


} manded to be released from her engagement. 


i 


He plead with her, and even wept, for he 
loved her—but with a selfish love. How ter- 
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ribly her heart was racked in this painful trial, 
no one but herself can know. She had lost 
faith in him; she could never restore him to 
the place her husband must occupy in her 


heart ; so she persisted in her demand. And | 
when she told him all this, he finally yielded ; 


to her. 

And Lucy Young was a widow. 
had given to one all the love she had to bestow 
she had seen that one 


For she 


upon a husband. And 


death’s. It would not have been so bitter for 
her, if she could have wept over his grave in 
the full belief of the many virtues which she 
had accredited to him. But now the agony of 
separation was doubly great, and daily felt; 


for she must endure his presence, and look | 
upon the features which had once been so dear ; 


to her, and know that all which ennobles 
manhood had died within him. 

Then there came long and dreary years to 
her, bringing the misery which those feel who 
have no object to live for, and a bitter memo- 
ry to feed their thoughts upon. At last the 
death of her parents recalled her to the pres- 
ent; and when the first bitterness of this new 


affliction was over, she began to ask herself if : 


she had not something to accomplish in life, 


the neglect of which, in dwelling upon her | 


sorrows, was a sin which she was accountable 


for. Thenceforth she resolved to embrace } 


every opportunity to make others happy. 
There was no one who had claims upon her, 
for she had been an only child. So she took 
up her residence in the village, now grown 
into a thriving town; and as the years wore 
on, she became the cheerful, patient woman 
she now is, ready to extend an assisting hand 


to all, and spreading sunlight wherever she 


goes. Though she has no children to “ arise, 


HE IS 
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and call her blessed,’’ many there are who 
bless her name, and thank God that He put it 
into her heart to serve her fellow creatures. 

‘‘Am I not justified in culling her a widow ?’’ 
asked my companion, when the history was 
finished. 

‘Truly, her heart is widowed,’’ I replied. 
‘* But what became of Hartwell ?’’ 

‘*Need you ask this question ? 
you could not fail to recognize him. 


I thought 
Do you 


taken from her by as unrelentful a hand as { see that carriage ’?’’ pointing to a splendid 


equipage passing along the road, and which 
contained the presiding judge and his wife. 
‘You know Judge Hartwell, do you not?’’ 

Bes.’ 

‘He is the hero of my story. 
tained eminence in his profession. 
in the country can compete with him. He 
has riches, and everything which the world 
says is necessary to produce happiness. But 
you see, from his bloated face, and rotund fig- 
ure, that he is a sensualist. He is not one to 
make a gentle and refined woman happy. 
Nor is his wife happy. You must often have 
’ remarked the care-worn look she wears. For 

the first year or two after their marriage, he 


He has at- 
Few men 


turned, in a measure, from his evil courses. 
But at length he went back, forsaking her so- 
ciety for his convivial and dissolute compan- 
$ ions. You must know who he married. No 
other than Mary Hall!’’ (what a satire upon 
the character of woman!) ‘But I do not be- 
‘ lieve that Miss Young, when she meets him in 
his carriage, surrounded by all the evidences 
of wealth, as she is upon some errand of 
mercy, ever, for a moment, is envious of the 
; woman at his side, though she may sigh in re- 
‘ membering the past. No; not for worlds 
would she exchange places with her.”’ 


DEAD. 


BY SARAH J. 


Cc. WHITTLESEY. 


He is dead, and I am sighing, 
Sadly, sadly through the hours ; 
Yet I mourn not that he’s lying 
Calmly ’neath the grave-yard flowers. 


For beneath them there’s no sorrow, 
There's no death-night coming on ; 

There's a graveless, glad to-morrow, 
And no darkness after dawn. 


He is dead, and I am weeping— 
Weeping for the days that were ; 


3 I am sad, that he is sleeping, 
3 Yet I would not breathe a prayer 


5 

; That would wake him from his slumber ; 
? That would give me back his love ; 

$ That would call him down, to number 


Years less bright than those above— 


From the crown, that God hath given, 
Down to number griefful years ; 

From the graveless land of Heaven, 
To a world of tombs and tears. 
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AIMS 


‘‘Aim always at the highest mark, my son. 
Do not be satisfied with common place aims, 
and a common place destiny. Nature de- 
signed you to win the high prizes of life.’’ 

These 


mind by my mother, from the earliest period 


maxims were impressed upon my 
of my recollection. 

Gentle reader, if you have nothing very in- 
teresting or important with which to employ 
your next quarter of an hour, you may re- 
trace a route with me which it took me many 
years to travel, but which you may fly over in 
the course of a few minutes. 

I, Algernon Lorimer, was the first-born of 
my parents, the best beloved of my mother, 
who was the governing spirit in our family, 
as my father was always too much engrossed 
by his own pursuits to bestow much personal 
attention upon hischildren. We were treated 
by him with a ‘‘ wholesome neglect ’’ impar- 
I was always said to be a 


indeed, 


tially administered. 
very handsome boy; so handsome, 
was I considered from my birth, that my mo- 
ther would not allow me to be afflicted with a 
‘*family name ;’’ she became so deeply moved 
when my father intimated a wish that I should 
be ealled James, after my grandfather, that he 
yielded the point, and I was christened Alger- 
non. Very soon, too, I was said, not only by 
my mother, but by all the friends of the 
of intellect 
apprehension in my 
fate of those 
My mother’s ambi- 


family, to manifest a precocity 
which justified 
lest I 


‘* whom the Gods love.’’ 


some 
friends should share the 
tion for me was, however, even stronger than 
her fears for my safety, and she implanted in 
my heart a desire to be first in everything, 
which grew with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength. I had a quick and reten- 
tive memory, which enabled me, at a very 
early age, to repeat, with astonishing accura- 
cy, the dates of many remarkable events, such 
as the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, the 
execution of Charles I, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and many other dates com- 
memorating events having quite as much con- 
nection, and equally interesting to a small 
child. The achievement which pleased my 
mother most, was being able to repeat a list of 
the names of the Popes,as she said she had never 
known any child but myself who could do it. 

But I must not forget, in the history of my 
childhood, to introduce to the kind reader one 


IN 


LIFE. 


of the principal personages who is to accom- 
pany us on the journey which I proposed that 
we should take together. 
who was about two years younger than my- 


My brother James, 


self, was given up by my mother to receive a 
family name, and she seemed also to adopt the 
conviction that a common-place destiny must 
be the lot of a 
straight, white hair, and a nondescript nose, 
which neither could be pronounced Grecian, 
She said he 


James, with chubby cheeks, 


Roman, or aquiline. always 
would be a plain, practical man, who would do 
very well in his own line, but that it was by 
no means necessary to inculcate upon him to 
aim always at the highest mark, inasmuch 
as the high prizes of life were evidently not 
intended for him. 

My mother’s views with regard to James 
were in a great measure adopted in the house- 
hold, and he was left very much, during his 
My Aunt 


Ruth, who was an almost constant inmate, 


éarly years, to his own advices. 
was the only member of the family who took 
much notice of James; it was not her way, 
however, to pet anybody, and as she was plain 
in mind, appearance, and manner, with just 
fortune enough to preserve her personal inde- 
pendence by rigid economy—my mother did not 
take much heed of her preference for my bro- 
ther. She was not a woman to have what is 
called a favorite, and no one accused her of 
petting James; yet, to her kindness he was 
indebted for most of his childish pleasures, 
and from her he imbibed lessons of a totally 
different character from those with which my 
mother sought, but too successfully, to fill my 
mind and heart. 

Whilst I was committing to memory, under 
my mother’s tuition, Shaks- 
peare and Milton, which conveyed scarcely any 


passages from 
definite idea to my mind, and astonishing our 
marvellous knowledge of 
which I had 


with my 
dates, 


guests 


names, and acquired, 


>; James was slowly, but surely winding his way 


through ‘‘ Cobwebs to catch Flies,’’ Barbauld’s 
Lessons, &c., with the aid of Aunt Ruth, who, 
with little praise, and not much blame, in- 
structed him in the arts of reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetic. 

I was taught to look upon myself as im- 
measurably superior to James, though I don’t 
remember that I was ever inclined to put on 
any airs towards him, but rested in the belief 
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that we were separated by an impassable gulf. 
I was often called upon to exhibit my talents 
and accomplishments for the entertainment of 


our guests, and I can recall now the looks of 


affectionate exultation with which 
mother used to regard me as I repeated Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, Mark Antony’s oration, or long 
passages from Paradise Lost, without omitting 
a word. Such displays, on my part, never 
failed to elicit many praises, and whispered 


expressions of admiration more dangerous 
still. 

But the course of vanity is no more destined 
to run smooth, than the course of love. It 


my poor ( 


HOME MAGAZINE. 





There was something, I suppose, in my un- 


cle’s tone and manner, which encouraged 


James, for he replied with a smile, and cheer- 


‘ 


¢ 


happened, on one occasion, that my mother } 
insisted I should show off as usual, for the } 


amusement and admiration of my Uncle God- 


frey. My uncle was rather a crusty old bache- 


‘ 


lor, with the usual proportion of whims and } 


oddities said to be consequent upon that state 


of life, but he was rich, and occasionally took ; 


a whim into his head to be very kind and gen- 


erous, so he was considered rather an impor- } 


tant member of the family connection. Con- 
fident in my own powers, I had gone through 


page after page of Shakspeare and Milton, and 


§ 


4 
) 


ful tone, 

“Aunt Ruth says [I can say it near as well as 
she can, though it was very hard to learn.”’ 
** Well, I know a great deal more about the 
bl do about Shaks- 


multiplication table, than I 
so suppose you two bx ys 


peare and Milton ; 
say it together, and let me hear who knows it 
most perfectly.’ 

It would have been difficult to say who was 
disconcerted by this speech of my un- 
cle’s, my mother or myself. I felt such a pro- 
o a boy of such mind 


most 


posal to be an insult t 


and attainments as mine; yet, I was troubled 


¢ by an uncomfortable consciousness of inability 


to stand the trial, and resentment at the idea 
that James should have the presumption to 
attempt to vanquish me, even in a knowledge 
of the multiplication table. 1 felt my color 
rise to the roots of my hair, yet I did not well 
know how to parry my uncle’s request, without 


acknowledging my ignorance, and instinctively 


{genius always by my 


was just in the midst of “Alexander’s Feast,’’ 


when a very significant yawn from my uncle 
made me color and pause a little. 

**Yes; you had as well stop now, Algernon; 
for Iam sure you must be tired, and I never 


if 


} multiplication table. 


read more than a page of poetry at one time } 


in my life; so it is all thrown away upon me. 
I am surprised, Louisa,’’ he added, turning to 
my mother, regardless of her glance of indig- 
nation, ‘‘that you should allow the boy to tax 
his memory in this way with trash that will 
be no manner of use to him hereafter. 

James was sitting in a corner, making a lit- 


tle boat with his penknife, quite regardless of } 


what was going on around him, until my un- 
cle called him to come to him. 

“ Did you call me, Uncle,’’ said James, in a 
tone of surprise. 

**Yes, my boy, I called you; your brother 
has been repeating poetry enough to fill a 
book ; now I want to know what you can do; 
can you repeat poetry, too ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’? said James, coloring. ‘‘I can’t 
repeat anything hardly, but ‘How doth the 


my 


looked towards my mother, who was the good 
side, to 


: remove every 
difficulty out of my way. 


“Surely, brother,’’ she said, in an unmis- 
takable tone of vexation, ‘‘ you cannot be se- 
rious in wishing to hear Algernon say the 


You had as well ask 


him to review his primer, or say a spelling 
lesson.’ 


‘*T never was more serious in my life,’’ said 


uncle, laughing good-humoredly, ‘* and 
think a spelling lesson might be very well, 
too, in its way. To spell and cipher well, is 
much more necessary than to spout paces of 
Shakspeare and Milton, especially for a boy of 


Algernon’s age, (I felt my face growing redder 


} and redder, as my uncle went on) and the 


, easier the task, 


little busy bee!’ but I like to hear Aunt Ruth } 


” 


read Chevy Chare. 
My uncle nodded his head approvingly, and 
smiled alittle. ‘Can you read and write ?’’ 


‘“*Oh, yes,’ said James, ‘‘] can do that 


much.’’ 
‘*Can you say the multiplication table ?’ 


the less objection Algernon 
ought to feel at complying with my request.’’ 

These last in a tone and 
manner which seeme 
on my part, and James and I accordingly be 
gan to the multiplication table. I 
blundered through it, making repeated mis- 
takes, while James said it with perfect accu- 
The poor boy showed much more sur- 


were said 


i to admit of no refusal 


words 


repeat 


racy. 
prise than exultation, to find that he knew 
anything better than brother Algernon, and 
was modestly retiring, when my uncle called 
him back, saying, ‘‘I am glad, James, you are 
so well acquainted with your multiplication 
table; it is a good sign, and I think you will 


make a useful man; aye, and a good scholar, 
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too, I hope. Remember, always, when we 
builda house, we must begin at the foundation.” 

There was a strange mixture of pleasure and 
timidity in James’s honest eye,as he looked from 
my uncle to my mother ; while he was gratified 
by my uncle’s kind tone, and words of praise, he 
felt as if he had committed an offence against 
my mother, by having been the innocent in- 
strument of my mortification, in presuming t 


surpass me in any thing. 

‘* Really, brother,’’ said my mother, ‘‘ you 
lay the most astonishing stress upon a knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table, which Alger- 
non can acquire at any time, in five minutes. 
{ hope James is not silly enough to be puffed 
up by such a triumph as that.’’ 

‘*T am not puffed up, Mamma; I only said 
the multiplication table because Uncle God- 
frey told me to do so, and I thought you 
wouldn’t like it, if I disobeyed him ;"’ this was 





said with a deprecating air which increased 
my mother’s vexation tenfold. 
‘*What puts it into vour sil 
that I didn’t like you to say it. 
wish you to think that you have performed 
any remarkable exploit.’’ 
My uncle had the good sense to abstain 


ly little head 
I only do not 


from making any direct attack upon my mo- 
ther; but he gave James a smile, and nod of 
approval, as he withdrew silently from the 
room, which made the boy’s face crimson with 
a flush of pleasure and modesty. There was 
something exquisitely provoking in what I 


at «(fy 


thought my uncle’s satisfaction at my dis- 
conifiture, so | remained some minutes lon 
in the room, to display my complete indif 
ence as to his opinion, then withdrew, my 
dignation raised to a boiling point. 
was closing the door, my handkerchief dropped, 
and as I stopped to pick it up, I heard my u 
cle say: ‘You are ruining that boy, Louisa. 


Don’t be vexed now, but take warning in time 





You are doing your best to make him a high- 
flyer; the sure way 
ind an unhappy man.”’ 

‘You don’t appreciate, you don’t unde 
stand Algernon, brother,’? my mother replied, 
in a tone of suppressed vexation. ‘* Nature 
has her jewels as well as her pebbles; her 
roses as well as her cabbages; her children 

ifted with the wings of genius to soar aloft, 
is well as her grovellers, who are destined 
never to rise above the earth, but to plod 
along in the beaten paths of life. You prefer 
the plodders, while, I confess, I admire the 
soarers, the high-flyers, if yon choose to call 
them so.”’ 
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‘* Mercy upon us, Louisa! what a host of 
similes. It is said by those who have had the 
curiosity to make the calculation, that a wo- 
man can utter three words while a man can 
say one. I am inclined to think it ought to 
be ten toone. But putting aside jewels, roses, 
and wings of genius, and what not, let us 
come to the plain facts of the case. Here you 
have two sons possessing equal claims to your 
affection, (Algernon, perhaps, rather the 
brighter of the two,) both of them, no doubt, 
capable of making useful and intelligent 
men.” 

“ Useful, intelligent men,’’ my mother re- 
peated, in a tone of mingled vexation and con- 
tempt. ‘* This may do for James, but I should 
be greatly mortified if Algernon’s aims in life 
reached no higher than such a mediocre ambi- 
tion as this would be.’’ 

‘Genius, my dear sister, is so very rare, 
that I think it improbable that Algernon pos- 
sesses it, at least, I have not seen any evidence 
that he does; now don’t be angry. I know 
that I have no genius, and I know, too, that a 
man may be very happy, useful, and intelli- 
gent, without any pretension to genius, and 
let me tell you, that the most unhappy of all 
men, are those who possess the aspirations 
without the inspiration of genius. We may 
shoot at the moon if we please, but we shall 
never bring it down.” 

I did not catch the words of my mother’s 
reply, and thinking it neither safe nor honora- 
ble to play the part of listener any longer, 
ion, and convinced that 





withdrew, full of vex: 
my uncle felt that sort of prejudice towards 
me which men of common-place minds often 
feel for those who possess the divine gift of 
renius. 

My uncle left us, next morning, to sail for 
Europe. At parting, he gave me some advice, 
which I certainly did not lay to heart, cheered 
James with some kind encouragement, and 
presented us each with two gold pieces, which 
we were to lay out, he said, in something to 
please ourselves. James’s eyes sparkled with 
crateful joy, whilst I thought it rather a shab- 
by present, and was not at all propitiated by it. 

The days of my boyhood were just ending, 
when a new inmate was added to our family ; 
one whose coming seemed, at first, a matter of 
little importance ; a poor cousin; Helen Grey. 
She was a niece of my father’s, the child of 
his favorite sister, and both parents having 
died suddenly, within a very short time of 
each other, Mr. McPherson, the friend at 
whose house my aunt died, determined to con- 
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sign her to my father’s protection. He sud- 
denly appeared, one bright Summer evening, 
at our door, accompanied by Helen. If a 
meteoric stone had fallen in our midst, we 
could not have been more surprised than at 
this arrival. 
Aunt Grey’s death, and my mother was tho- 
roughly ‘‘put out,’’? to use avery common ex- 
pression,though not very elegant phrase, to find 
another member suddenly added to her family, 


We had not even heard of my } 
} child. 


POPOL PPL IPL PIPE EPP LLL PLL . , an 


‘Helen will not be a fortune, but she will 
have enough for a woman, enough to support 
and educate her like a lady, that is, like a ra 
tional lady; not such an education as they give 
girls in these days, and which I wouldn’t give 
a daughter of mine, if I was as rich as Roths- 
She will be no object to fortune hunt- 
ers, which is a good thing.’’ There followed 
some details on business matters, to which I 


} did not listen. 


without having the slightest warning of such } 


an impending event. 
stances, however, it was impossible to refuse 
to receive Helen, especially, as my father, who 
seldom interfered in family matters, but whose 
will was law, when he chose to exert it, inti- 


Under such circum- } 


A girl of twelve years of age would not 
seem, to most persons, an important addition 


} to a family ; yet Helen’s arrival was the date 


? of a new era in our life. 


mated, very decidedly, that Helen was to be } 
‘ of spirit, it seemed as if a flood of sunshine 


received and treated as a child of the house. 
Helen was dressed in the deepest mourn- 

ing, and a shade of sorrow in the expression 

of her countenance showed that she had re- 


{ sparkling in 


cently passed through severe afiliction ; but } 


though under a temporary cloud, it was easy 


to see that she had naturally one of the bright- 


est of faces, and her clear, dark blue eyes 
rested upon us all with the most undoubting 


confidence ; yet there was not the least for- } 


wardness about her, but something so irre- 
sistibly attractive and confiding, that I could 
see, as she drew her chair closer to my mo- 
ther, as if rejoicing to be under her wing, that 
my mother’s tones grew kinder, and her look 
softened. I watched these indications of my 
mother’s feelings, for my interest was awak- 
ened for my orphan cousin, though I did not 
think of admiring her, as my mother had as- 
sured me, in a few minutes after her arrival, 
that she had no pretension to beauty, and had 
no air about her. 

Aunt Ruth, who had an especial kindness for 
orphans, seemed at once attracted to Helen, 
and after a little while had elapsed, took her 
to her own room to change her traveling dress, 
and refresh herself. Helen took Aunt Ruth’s 
hand, pressed it a little, as she looked up into 
her kind face, and from that moment they be- 
came sworn friends, as soon as Helen had left 
the room. Mr. McPherson narrated to my fa- 
ther the particulars of his sister’s death, find- 
ing the letter he had written to announce the 
event had never reached him, and I saw my 
father wipe away a tear several times, as he 
listened ; I had never seen him so much affec- 
ted before. Mr. McPherson, too, seemed 
touched; but as he was not a man to indulge 
in the pathetic, he soon passed to matters of 
business, and I heard him say : 


SO 


When time had 
worn off the first sharpness of her sorrow for 
the death of her parents, and she had re- 
covered her natural buoyancy and joyousness 


had been poured into adarkened room. Aunt 
Ruth often compared Helen to a wild rose bud 
the dew, and it was no unapt 
simile, yet she was not called beautiful, and 
her features were by no means regular. I can 
see her now, as she was then, her rich auburn 
curls clustering around her brow, and falling 
down her neck—her bright, yet varying color, 
her smile so joyous that it involuntarily 
called forth an answering smile from those 
who looked at her, even when they did not 
know her mirth, and her light, bounding step, 
which I could always distinguish from any 
other. The sweet, clear tones of her voice 
were in unison with her bright face, and you 
felt, as soon as you heard her speak, that such 
My mo- 
ther viewed Helen’s arrival, and installment 
as a member of the family, as a necessary 
evil, and was therefore not at all inclined to 
be partial to her, yet it was not her way to 
treat any one harshly, and she returned Hel- 
en’s attentions and endearments with a sort 
of chilling kindness. But we know there are 
flowers of the gayest hues, and rarest beauty, 
which bloom under the eternal snows of the 
Alps, and there are some natures so genial, 
that they wreathe an atmosphere of love around 
them, in which they rejoice and flourish, un- 
conscious that these vital influences are self- 
emanting. Such a nature was Helen Grey’s; 
unsuspecting, confiding, generous, joyous, to 
a degree I never saw equalled, and yet full of 
sensibility, (not sensitiveness) and evidently 
carefully trained, even at this early age, to 
reverence all that is sacred, and from genuine 
religious principle, to submit to the laws of 
duty. This gave a character and consistency 
to all she did, which I observed, but shoul. 


a voice must belong to such a face. 
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not probably have ascribed it to the right 
cause, had it not been for the remarks of Aunt 
Ruth, for boys are not apt to reason on the 
formation of character. Helen loved to talk 


of her parents, and Aunt Ruth lent a willing } 


and sympathizing ear to her artless narratives | 
of dear Papa and Mamma. During these re- 
citals, her bright eyes would often fill with 
tears, but she never appealed to her hearers 
for sympathy in her sorrow, in a way which 
is often oppressive to very young people, who 
feel that they cannot, without hypocrisy, ap- 
pear to enter into feelings which they have 
not experienced, and therefore cannot realize. 
Helen spoke with the most child-like simpli- 
city of her parents, as living in a distant and 
happy land, where she hoped to rejoin them. 
James became very fond of Helen’s society, 
and of listening to her little stories of her old 
home, and even I, though I considered myself 
as immeasurably Helen’s superior, felt a de- 
gree of interest in her childish prattle, which 
I should have been ashamed to acknowledge. 
James and Helen were nearly the same age, 
though Helen was rather the younger of the 
two, and they soon became great friends. 
The very dissimilarities of their disposition } 
served as a bond of union between them, yet 


I felt no dissatisfaction at their intimacy, as it } 


was quite evident to me that Helen admired 
Cousin Algernon, whom she would not, for the 
world, have called Algernon, very much, and 
was gratified by any mark of attention he » 
might condescend to pay her. This seemed 


so natural and unavoidable, that Ishould have 


accepted her admiration as a matter of course, 
and troubled my head very little about the } 
likings and dislikings, the sayings and doings 
of a girl of her age, had I not been piqued by 
the discovery that I could not move Helen, 
either by ridicule or persuasion, to do any- } 
thing that she thought wrong, and that, when- } 
ever I made any slighting speech about James, 
she was always ready to be his champion. 
What made Helen’s unpersuadability more 
provoking, was the gentle and good-humored } 
manner in which she pursued her own course, 
which was continually misleading me into the 
supposition that her determination might be | 
easily overcome by my efforts and influence. 
Though I labored under many delusions with 
regard to my own gifts and attractions, fostered, 
alas, by my fond but misjudging mother, I was } 
not mistaken in believing that I possessed rare 

personal attractions, a gift of words, a quick- 

ness of mind, and retentiveness of memory, | 
which generally attracted the admiration of | 
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| strangers. It was not wonderful, therefore, 


that my little cousin, at twelve, should look 


‘ up to a tall, handsome youth of seventeen, 


who never condescended to join in childish 
sports or amusements, as a great genius, one 
whom she had more than once overheard my 
mother say was destined to fill a page in the 
world’s history, and that she should have felt 
inexpressibly honored, when I deigned to 
read to her a tale or sonnet of my own com- 
posing. 

I had certainly, however, at this period of 
my life, not begun to fulfil the glorious desti- 
ny which my mother so confidently predicted 
forme. Unfortunately for the family, my fa- 
ther had entered upon extensive speculations, 


} which not only engrossed his thoughts and at- 
; tention, but which necessarily caused long and 
} frequent absences from home ; all family cares 
| devolved upon my mother, and she had thus 


an opportunity of carrying out her views with 
regard to my brother’s education and mine. 


She was contented to adopt ordinary methods 


of education with James, who, as she said, 
plodded quietly along, and would make a 
good practical man; he certainly went on 
surely. if slowly, and his teachers reported 


} his progress in learning as satisfactory, and 


his conduct as exemplary. But my course 
was quite different—I was always changing 
masters ; there was always something in their 
manner of teaching of which my mother and 
I disapproved, and my mother would fre- 
quently remark upon the extreme difficulty of 
finding teachers who could develope the mind 


> of a genius, who did not repress their lofty 


aspirations, and attempt to bring all down to 


{the same school-boy standard—the bed of 
’ Procrustus was a favorite simile with her, 
> when speaking upon this subject. She fre- 


quently compared me to Pegasus in harness, 
while James, she said, resembled the work- 


horse, and I, pleased at her interpretation of 
) my short-comings, was ready enough to ascribe 


the effects of my own impatience and inaccu- 
racy to the uncontrollable impulses of 


; Genius. 


The time at last came when it was necessary 
that I should go to college, and then, and 


; there, for the first time, the unpleasant dis- 
} covery was forced upon me, that my acquaint- 


ance with the classics was exceedingly imper- 
fect, that my horror of mathematics, arising 
from a poetic temperament, availed me 


nothing with the crabbed old Professor of 
} mathematics, and that the learning I had ac- 


quired was so unsystematized,and my deficiency 
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in elementary knowledge so great, that I found | 
myself continually thrown behind young men, | 
whom I considered as greatly my inferiors ; 
and, in truth, many of them were so in natural } 
powers of mind, and I might have taken the 
precedent to which my talents entitled me, 
had I not always been shooting high above the 
mark at which my companions aimed. I now 
thought of Uncle Godfrey and the multiplica- 
tion table. I began, for the first time, to 
doubt myself, and the infallibility of my mo- 
ther’s judgment. I began to shrink from a | 
giant to a dwarf, in my own estimation, and 
had some kind and wise friend been near me 


} 
\ 
\ 
) 
{ 
) 


then, my career might have been very differ- 
ent, but no good genius interposed, and I had 
not strength of mind, nor courage enough to 
look an ugly truth in the face, unless some 

other hand had held the mirror before me. It | 
was unlucky, too, for me, that I wrote some 
verses which were admired by my companions, 
made a brilliant speech, or what the students 
thought so, in a debating society, and showed 
off in conversation some of my shining bits of 
knowledge, which were new to my hearers, as 
most pieces of general information are to col- 
legians, and made myself a reputation for 
genius amongst my associates; their admira- 
tion was a balm to my wounded vanity, and 
though I returned home at vacation with no 
college honors, still 1 was not a whit lowered 
in my own estimation. 

My father was absent when I returned home; 
my mother could not conceal that she was a 
little vexed, and greatly disappointed, that I 
had won none of the academic laurels with 
which the brows of Tom, Dick, and Harry were 
adorned. But after we had talked the matter 
over two or three times, I succeeded in con- 
vincing her that these distinctions were no 
marks of talent, though useful for those who 
meant to pursue teaching as a profession ; 
that young men who received college honors 
seldom distinguished themselves in after life, 
and that some of the greatest geniuses which 
the world had ever seen, had given no sign of 
their future greatness at college, &c. All 
these things had great weight with my mo- 
ther, and after a few weeks she decried col- 
lege honors quite enough to satisfy me, and 
said she did not believe they could be obtained 
without cramping the intellect by a laborious 
routine, and cramming the brain with undi- 
gested knowledge. 

Yet, strong as our convictions were upon 
this point, we should both of us have been 
better pleased if that great baby and arrant } 


fool, the world, had agreed with us. James 
likewise returned from his school with dis- 


} tinctions, but as they did not appear to exalt 


him in the opinion of any one, so he did not 
seem to think much about them himself. 
Aunt Ruth and Helen would doubtless have 
expressed their pleasure at James’s success, 
but Aunt Ruth thought praise very unwhole 


; some for boys, and I dare say Helen feared 


that any compliment to James on this subject 


{ might appear to be a reflection upon me, and 


forbore to congratulate him as her sympathiz- 
ing and affectionate nature would otherwise 


{ have induced her to do. 


School days, and college days, like all other 


{ days, passed away, and | did not regret their 


flight. I longed to pursue a free, untrammeled 
course, to be master of myself and my ac- 
tions, to yield to the impulses of my genius, 
and to soar, ‘‘not climb the steep where 
Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’’ Every- 


| thing in my destiny conspired to ‘‘curse me 


with a granted prayer.’’ Just at the close of 
my college course, my father died, by one of 
those inscrutable visitations of God which 
are generally mentioned in obituary notices 
as affections of the heart. It was hard to say 
whether he left us rich or poor; there was a 
great deal of property, but many debts; much 
money had been invested in railway shares, 
and lands purchased on speculation, and it 
would have been impossible to say whether 
these sums would be increased or diminished 
tenfold. I will not say that I grieved for my 
father’s loss; I was concerned and shocked at 
his death, but there had been little or nothing 
of endearing communion between us. He 
was always absorbed in his own pursuits, and 
I in myself. Helen Grey alone seemed to 
grieve for my father’s loss. Had it been any 
one but Helen who showed so much sorrow 
for the death of an uncle, who was so grave 
and reserved in her habits of family inter- 
course, I should have attributed it to an affec- 
tation of sensibility; but everything that 
Helen said or did was unmistakably genuine, 
and the greatest charm about her, was the im- 
possibility of not believing in her. Aunt 
Ruth said she was not surprised at Helen's 
grief, as she had always observed that a strong 


‘ sympathy existed between my father and her- 


self. That Helen had always possessed a 


} power of divining his wants and wishes ina 
/ way that no one else could do, and that he 
} had shown more tenderness in his manner 
} towards her, than to any one else; and his 


rare words of kindness were generally be 
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My 


called by the world a good 


stowed upon her. 


calling the past, I am sure 
not 


they 


herself were 


hecessary 


happiness ; were 


those pairs whom Swedenborg believes to be 


destined to eternal union—designe 
en to make two souls one comp! 
But as this is rather a retrosp 


career, than a family history, 


to my own story. I was 


self, 1 though I was still 


mother’s counsels, it wa 


f my destiny and gen 


views « 


much with my own, than 


reverence for her. I1 true, but 


with a selfish love, and if 
who could have made me f 


Helen a 


not analyze 


ne who possesse 
my feelings f 

would have seemed a preposte! 
with Helen, yet it was « 


in love 
smile cheered n 
ny ear 
hanner 
l Aj her si l 
elen, had never 


iny other person. My mother 


Helen as a good, common- 


upon 


found her a useful and 


pleasant 


luable assistant, but wou 


an in 


as much surprised at my wis 


her, as the sisters of C 
the Prince 

Though 
the death of my father, yet his property was 
found it 
difficult to meet the necessary demands for our 
of Helen 


youngest members of the family, 


chose her for h 


we were still consid 


in so unproductive a form, that we 


style living. and James, 


usual 
though the } 
first to become aware of the ne 


essityv 


were the 


for economy in our family expenses. James 


determined, at once, upon pursuing the medi- 
no regrets or 
not ha 


more brilliant career; my mother 


cal profession, disturbed with 


is to whether he might ve 
chosen a 


and I « 


calling | 


uld not determine what profession or 


should embrace, which united the 
greatest possible share of advantages, with the 
st number of disadvantages, and which 


small 
would furnish the best theatre for the display 


of my talents. Engineering, medicine, mer- 
chandise, were weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting. Law might be worthy of my 
attention, as a stepping stone to political pre- 
With this profession, too, I thought 


Ihad long 


ferment 
I might combine literary pursuits. 
VoL. xit1,—17 
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since determined to write ¢ 


as soon as I could deter 
the style 


of Milton, 
and publis 


written in 
That 


iecessarily 


writing 
connected, had 
With 


the reader will 


rred to my imagination. 
i divided aims, 
what 


degree of su 


divine 


the purpose, an hat I had shot q 
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my Ss} me < 


I could cond 
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} 


found one consol 
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absent from home a greater part of this perio 
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very much struck, upon his return, 


'wo more years went by. 


pursuing his medical studies. 
yvement in his manner and a} 
kind, unaffected, 


prepossessing, w 


impr 
lis manner was 
and his 


handsome. 


appearance 
He 
iffectionate to every member of the f 
Helen had 


ifter, his than hi 


was good hum 


but his tone 


looks kinder, ] 
tones to any one else. i 
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tion in thinking of my own, that I was 
sessed 


ch she 


aware of the power which Helen po 
heart, or of the charm 
threw around my daily paths. I often thought 
that she returned my love, and that I might 
have been happy, had I not dashed from my 
lips the cup filled with the living waters of 


ut I anticipate. 


over my wl 


love. 
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I remember now the morning, as I was sit- 
ting 
verse, which had the obscurity of sublimity. 


in the library, completing a page of blank 


Helen entered with a large bunch of freshly 
gathered roses in her hand, arrayed with ex- 
quisite neatness and simplicity, in a white 
morning dress, and with a chaplet of blush 
roses in her hair. 


but as she 
too 


already given me a kind greeting ; 


always respected my literary pursuits 
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Her laughing eyes had } 
; 


I hate 
slang about persever- 


‘* James is growing to be a proser. 
all that common-place 
ance. Give me one 
rather than a hundred tons of leaden perse- 
verance.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t depreciate perseverance. 


spark of ethereal genius, 


James 
himself is one of the most striking proofs of 


its power. I never saw any one so improved 


? as he is, and yet he is modest as ever.”’ 


much to interrupt them, she was about to § 
} not altogether like, though it had never en- 


withdraw as soon as she saw how]! was en- 
gaged. 
**Oh, don’t go away,’’ 
the I have 
should like to know what you have to say!”’ 
*‘T am afraid I disturbed the train of your 
ideas, Cousin Algernon ; I did not know you 


roses. finished my page, 


were writing.” 

I suppose my glance at once reassured her, 
for she took a seat by me immediately, and 
“Well, I 
The family arrived at Len- 
this 


out, 


said, with her own matchless smile, 
have great news. 
nox Hall yesterday, and morning, as 


and I 


beautiful creature 


met the 
be held, 
riding riding ona 
looking l the 


fair princesses of old, for 


James were walking we 


that ever I 
habit, 


for a 


most 
in 


iressed a green 


milk white horse, world 
those 


hom true knights were proud to peril their 


like one of 
w“ 
lives, or like a Fairy Queen ; 
thing beautiful. We 

old Mrs. Horton, that this vision of 


in short, every- 
heard afterwards, from 
loveliness 
was Ida Lennox. I am sure you would have 


made a sonnet upon her, if you could have 
seen her.”’ 

I looked at Helen’s own sweet face, as she 
said doubted 


whether Miss Lennox’s was as attractive ; but 


these words, and smiled. I 
I said nothing of these thoughts, and only re- 


Was 


James as strongly impressed as yourself, by 


plied: ‘* You are enthusiastic, Helen. 
Miss Lennox’s beauty ?’’ 

Helen laughed. 
seemed to be a beautiful girl, but he doubted 
whether he should ever think of her again, 
unless he heard her mentioned, and that hers 


I said, ‘‘ Queen of 
and | 


¢ en's lips, even moder 
; 


‘*No, indeed ; he said she } 


There 


warmth with which Helen spoke, which I did 


was something in the affectionate 


tered my heart to be jealous of James about 
for the first time, that 
und pleasantly from Hel- 
and not 


anything—but I felt, 
his praise did not 
rate 


as it was, 


such praise as I could have borne to receive 
from her. 

‘*T see no very wonderful transformation,”’ I 
replied. ‘‘He is better looking than he used 
to be, and seems on the high road to fulfil Un- 
a useful, 


cle Godfrey's prophecy, and become 


practical man.’’ This phrase was always ut- 
tered by me in a tone of supreme contempt. 


Our conversation was interrupted just then, 


by the entrance of my mother, who was evi- 
creat excitement, and she 
upon the Len- 
delighted to 
to reside at 
returned from 


dently in a state 
began immedi » descant 
nox family. She said she was 
hear that Mrs. L 
Lennox Hall; she 
Paris, after a five years’ residence abroad ; 
that her daughter of the 
most elegant and highly accomplished young 
l eve 


nnox meant 


had just 


was said to be one 


women that ha r been seen in our coun- 
Mor » was very intellectual, and 
received a thorough Mrs. 
and hers had been schoolmates, 
and she should take the earliest opportunity 
of waiting upon h It was settled that she, 
Helen i go upon the following 
morning to Lennox Hall. James did not wish 
to be included in the party, and my mother 
thought it a matter of very little importance 
whether he went or not. 

I confess I was a little fluttered when the 


try. over, s] 
had 


Lennox 


education. 


and I, shoul 


> morning came, and was as long making my 


was not the style of beauty that he admired } 


most. Andthen he began just where he had 


left off before we met Miss Lennox, in a story 


about young Wilson, who is now beginning to 
succeed in life, after a series of the most dis- 
heartening discouragements. I don’t remem- 
ber the particulars, for I was thinking of the 
beautiful apparition I had just seen. I only 
know the moral of the story was the invincible 
power of perseverance.” 


toilette as a young lady going to her first 
ball. 
versation 
phrases with which I should interlard them, 


I thought, too, of various topics of con- 


which I should introduce, French 


and a great deal of Ida Lennox, but always in 
connection with Algernon Lorimer. Uponcom- 
ing down, prepared for my visit, I was ashamed 
tofind how long Helen and my mother had been 
waiting for me. Helen’s attire was simple, 
but tasteful, and she wore that look of bright 

















































































AIMS 


seme” ~ 


tranquility, which always struck me as one of 
peculiar loveliness, 

‘“‘T am glad,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to take 
a good long look at Ida Lennox. If she is as 
beautiful when she talks, as she is on horse- 
back, I am sure she must talk 


intreduce many Srcnah pl 





she will not 
Aunt, for 
the smallest one before such a judge 


I could not venture on pronouncing 
as she 
, 


parlez 


I am sure I should not under 


must be, and if she were even to say, 
vous Francais, 
stand her,’’ and she laughed as no one but 
herself could laugh. 

“Miss Lennox will probabl 
much from a home-bred girl,’’ observed my 
mother, dryly. 

‘*If all people 
James, ‘‘ there would be none but 
girls.’ 

My mother stared at James in surprise, he 
ldom attempted to controvert any of her 


mind,” said 


home-bred 


were of my 


sO se 
but she vouchsafed no other reply 
} 
1 


} ) 
heir 


opinions ; 


than, ‘‘I am not surprised you shoul 








James did not look much mortified at this 


mother’s; perhaps the smile 


with which Helen rewarded his championship | 


consoled him. 
With these 
favor, it was by no means wonderful that my 


admiration should be ex 


professions in Miss Lennox’s, 


mother’s warmest 
versing with her. 


Her tall and graceful figure was set forth to 


cited, after seeing and con 


the greatest advantage by her elegant and 
fashic nal le 


Paris, = its beauty 


attire; that her dress was just 
from immeas- 
urably ; then, the style of her beauty, a Gre- 
cian outline of face, almost faultless features, 
brilliant eyes, a dazzling complexion, and a 
profusion of raven tresses tastefully arranged, 
would have impressed, with the strongest ad- 
miration, even a beholder who was not already 
so entirely prepared as my mother to admire 
her. Then she talked—“ how she did talk,’ 

f Alpine Scenery, of Italian Skies, of Titians 
and Guidos, of the immortal city, the Niobe 
of Nations. She quoted the remarks of real 


l English noblemen, she had waltzed with 


‘ 
Barons, been driven out by Counts, and had $ 


a Duke. 
This last circumstance was mentioned by Mrs. 
I felt very much 


actually been celebrated in verse by 


Lennox ina playful way. 
ashamed in conversing with Miss Lennox, of 
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ee 


never having been to Europe, of having had no 
intercourse with nobility, and had painful mis- 
genuineness of my Parisian 
g heard the 
French phrases in her conversa- 


givings as to the 








accent, after havin fair Ida introduce 
various little 
tion. Some of them were addressed to Helen, 
but stil ountenance betrayed that she did not 
quite comprehend them, Miss Lennox apolo- 
zed for using so much paras in conversa- 
ed to find herself 
continually thinking and panos involunta- 
rily in French, I exerted 
myself to the utmost to excite her admira- 
flattered myself that I succeeded. 
aware that I was a very handsome 


tion, saying that she regret 
it seemed so natural. 


tion, and 

I was fully 
fellow, but should have been mortified at the 
ition that I was indebted to my good 
conversa- 





suppos 
looks 
tional powers for the favorable impression that 


rather than to my brilliant 


I had evidently made. 
Helen enacted, with her usual good humored 
the part of fifth wheel toa coach, as 





simplicity, 
our party formed a conversation quartette, 
from which she was almost wholly excluded. 

Mrs. Lennox expatiated to my mother upon 


hotel 
distin- 


foreign manners and customs, upon 


living, and told anecdotes of many 


acquainted abro 


1 
attention which I 


ruished persons with whom they had become 
i, and the various marks of 
in and herself had received 


10x and I exchanged 






from them, w oe 


views upon lit y subjects, upon the fine arts, 
upon the be: 


As we returned home my mother and myself 


uties of nature, of poetry &e. &e. 


ted with 

1ad said, 
and] ad- 
for the admiration I thought 
Lorimer. It was not 


lin praises of Ida. I wasintoxica 
of what I1 


guitted myself, 


all the while 





lgernon 
1d I had continued our eu- 
strain for some time, that I perceived 


} 


until my mother a1 


logistic 
Helen’s silence, and was annoyed at it. 

I could not help saying, with a slight tone of 
vexation, ‘“‘well, Helen, 
abated very much upon the subject of Miss Len- 
nox. You don’t admire her so much in conver- 
sation as on horseback.’”’ 

Helen hesitated, and said, ‘‘Miss 
Lennox is certainly very beautiful, and I sup- 


your enthusiasm has 


colored, 
pose, too, highly accomplished.’’ 
“But 
rather than her words. 
**But,’’ said Helen, notwithstanding the storm 


what,’’? I said, answering her looks 


brow, for she could 


gathering on my mother’s 
not help speaking sincerely if she spoke at all, 
‘but, somehow, she did not talk as I imagined 
she would do. 


” 
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‘‘And pray how did you imagine she would 


talk,’’ said my mother. ‘‘You must be hyper- 
critical if Miss Lennox’s style of conversation 
dose not please you.”’ 

“TI had not formed any very definite idea on 
the subject, only under foolish fancies of what 
such a beautiful creature would probably say, 
but I have certainly no right to criticise Miss 
Lennox, forI am sure I could not talk like 
her,”’ replied Helen. 

i hastened to turn the conversation, though 
somewhat vexed and disappointed, to find 
Helen’s judgment, or rather feeling, differed so 
much from my own with regard to Ida; I did 
not like the sharp and unkind tone which my 
mother used towards her. And now the Len- 
nox’s were the order of the day ; we had walk- 
ing parties, riding excursions, moonlight boat- 
ings, pic-nics in constant succession. Idasoon 
attracted a youthful and fashionable society 
around her, and I was more than ever intoxi- 
cated at the sweet incense of flattery which this 
‘‘eynosure of all eyes’’ offered on the shrine 
of my vanity. I began to imagine myself very 
much in love with her, and this delusion was 
fostered by my mother’s continually speaking 
of Ida as the only person she had ever seen 
whom she considered at all a match for me. 
This prize was high enough for me to aim at. 

Helen andI had been less together 
since this Lennox fever than formerly; she did 


much 


not often attend our parties, and I saw plainly, 
to use a common but expressive phrase, that 
Ida and herself did not ‘‘take to each other.’’ 

Though Helen never offered any criticism 
upon Miss Lennox, I felt a want, a loss which di- 
minished my happiness, but did not ascribe it 
to the interruption of my with 
Helen. I thought sometimes, too, that she was 
her 
me than she used to be, but there was nothing 
I could have com- 


intercourse 


colder, more distant in manner towards 
in her conduct of which 
plained, even had I been disposed to do so. 

A trifling incident occurred about this time 
which might have shown me that such love 
as I was capable of feeling belonged to Helen ; 
but I was not in the habit of allowing myself 
to make disagreeable discoveries in that hidden 
region—imy own heart. I was finishing a copy 
of verses for Ida’s album, after having made 
six unsuccessful attempts, when my attention 
was diverted by the joyous sound of Helen’s 
laugh, evidently excited by some speech James 
had made. They were sitting a little apart, at 
atable upon which Helen’s working materials 
lay, and she was engaged in mending a pair of 
gloves for James. 
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I locked up; the picture did - 


“~ 


not please me, th ugh it certainly was one 


upon which an indifferent spectator might have 
looked with pleasure, and my dissatisfaction 
was increased by my mother’s saying, ‘‘Do you 
know I think Helen would 
and though Helen’s fortune 


and James suit 


each other exactly, 
is so moderate, I should not object to her as a 
wife for James. He never aimed high, 


pm 
fellow, and never will; a good humored, cheer 
ful wife, with an average proportion of beauty 


and education, would be quite enough to make 


him happy. Hecould not appreciate an Ida I 
nox, but a Helen Grey would suit him exa 


If my mother had studied for a week to 


make a speech which should annoy and pro- 
possible degree, she 


led better. I felt my face 


voke me to the 
could not have su 
flush deeply with vexation, asl replied, ‘‘To me 


the idea seems simply absurd, begging your 
pardun, mother. n the first place, I have 
never observed that either of them seemed in 


love with the other; in 
thinking it would 


the next, Iam far from 
sasuitable match, and you 


appear to take it inted that Helen would 


marry James if he wished it ; I cannot imagine 
upon what grounds you think so.’’ 

My mother looked at me for a moment with 
surprise ; she saw I was vexed, and was at a loss 
to guess why, but glancing at the verses I had 
thought I 


annoyed at being interrupted in the fervor of 


been writing, [saw that she was 
composition, by a subject that did not interest 
me at all. She only end the 
matter, ‘It was rather a random thought that 


said, as if to 


came into my head, and though I see no al- 
surdity in it, still I acknowledge that I have no 
very strong grounds for the opinion I ex- 
pressed.” 

I didnot pursue the conversation; I had an 
uneasy consciousness that I was feeling and be- 
traying more vexation upon the subject than 
was at all consistent with my devotion to Ida. 

I felt dissatisfied, miserable, vexed with my- 
self and every one else, and closing the album, 
walked out to one of my favorite haunts to 
compose myself; I did not wish to love Helen 
Grey, and I did wish to love Ida Lennox, but 
with all the ingenious sophistry I could use, I 
could scarcely disguise from myself that my 
wishes and intentions by no 
To offer Helen my 


means corres- 
ponded with the facts. 
hand, would have been a sacrifice of my aims 
which I was not capable of making, even had 
I been sure of her acceptance; but to me the 
risk of being rejected for James, the very idea 
was humiliating. And now a hundred little 
circumstances rushed on my memory, con- 











I 


firming the idea that Helen and James loved 
each other ; at length, after inexpressibly pain- 
ful conflicts of feeling, I returned, calmer if not 
found 


ther in astate of great excitement; our 


happier than when I left the house. I 
my m 
neighbor, Mrs. Stanley, who always possessed 


t intelligence, had just called and told 


her that the famous Mr. Rivers, of whom we 
had all heard, had arrived at Lennox hall the 
day before. This Mr. Rivers was Miss Lennox’s 


declared lover; he was handsome, accomplished, 


had spent two or three years in Paris, waltzed, 


polkaed, galloped, mazurkaed inimitably, per- 
formed on the guitar, in short, the admirable 
Crichton could scarcely have equaled him, and 


as the finishing stroke to complete my mother’s 
consternation, Mrs. Stanley hadrun Miss Len- 


nox and himself together, andthought there was 


no doubt he would be the happy man at last. 

My mother could scarce ly conceal her vexa- 
tion at this intelligence, and it certainly caused 
a stra and very painful revulsion of senti- 


ment towards Ida;I could not endure the idea 
of having such a prize snatched from me, nor 
to be vanquished by a rival. The next even- 
ing we received cards of invitation to a party 


at Lennox Hall, which was expected to be the 

most elecant entertainment that had ever been 

seenin our little world. Little did I then fore- 
at this evening would seal my fate. 





Ida was the starofthe night. All lesser lumi- 
lL bef 


herself, and the j« 


fade her. Her dress was bright 
els which sparkled in her 


head and bosom, heightened the queen-like 


re 





WwW 


splendor of her beauty. All eyes were bent on 











z 

her, all pressed around her to do her homage, 
while He , in her white robes 

ornaments, bloomed unnoticed, 

flower shady nook. She was ya 
poor isin ofthe Lorimers. Sudden business 
had called James from home in the morning, 
or she would have had at least one faithful 
knigl Mr. Rivers was almost continually at 
Ida’s side, and my jealousy and anger were 


more and more excited by the smiles she lay- 


ished on him ; I longed to reproach Ida with co- 





¢ 


gu try, | IUmy ieeil 


} nes were suddenly changed 


when Mr. R 
for her; I received 


vers leftthe room to get some ice 


age from 


ely to he 





a telegraphic 





imedia 


her eyes, which drew me in 


it wasa ste love letter, and I obeyed 





with renewed hope. 


the summons Ida began 
to reproach me with the most bewitching 


sweetness for my neglect of her during the 
night, and by hercoquetry and my own vanity 
I was led to take the irrevocable plunge and 


declare my love. I left her an accepted lover, 





> manner towards 
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intoxicated with my triumph, anda variety of 
mixed emotions beating at my heart; I could 
scarcely tell whether pleasure or pain pre- 
dominated, until I felt Helen’s hand g 
laid upon my armas we were quiting the ro 


ently 
Ww, 
and her voice thrilled through me, as she said, 


USL 


‘‘wont you help me through the crowd, ¢ 


’ 


Algernon ? James is not here.’ 

A pang like cold iron piercing my heart shot 
through my frame. The being dearest to m« 
upon earth was now hanging upon my arm, 
divided from me, forever, by my own act; our 
paths in life now parted forevermore to me. 
A maddening conviction came over me then 
that she might have been mine, if my own 
folly and ambition had not separated us. 

1 think I should have been less miserable if 
I could ever have ascertained whether Helen 
loved me ornot ; the thought haunted me that 
she might have been mine, but no word or look 
of hers betrayed any tenderer feeling towards 
Yet 


I would have given worlds to know the truth, 


me than asister might have entertained. 


though such knowledge would have been vain. 

It is now more than twenty years since I 
was married to Ida Lennox, and in that dreary 
time I could not countso many happy days as 
Seged, king of Ethiopia, did during his reign. I 
knew that [did not love Ida, when we exchanged 
vows at the altar, and she made the same dis- 
covery with regard to her own feelings soon 
afterwards. Ambition had always been my 
ruling passion, and I gave myself up to the 
pursuit of fame. Butthe phantom fled before 
me;I would not submit to the drudgery of 
law, and as wasarich man after my marriage 
ith Ida, I did not care to pursue this profession, 
hich I ha 


l only regarded as a stepping-stone 
I ul preferment ; but patience, adaptation 
to others, attending to little things, are neces- 
sary to ensure success in every pursuit of life, 
and I failed both in literature and politics. 
might still 
and have secured domestic happiness, had I 
yielded t 
stead of the promptings of vanity, 


have seen my errors, 


o the dictates of my own heart, in- 
after my 


marriage. For when I recalled the change in 


Helen’s spirits after my engagement to Ida, the 
undefinable, yet perceptible alteration in her 
} 


me, her sudden determina- 
tion to pay along visit to her Aunt Wharton im- 
mediately after my marriage, and various little 
circumstances which occurred about that time, I 


sannot but believe I might have made her mine, 


and she might have saved me from myself. 
But Helen is now the wife of my brother, 
} and no one could see James and herself at 





2A2 
home together, and doubt that they loved each 
other with all their true hearts. Uncle God- 
frey, and Aunt Ruth, are inmates of their 
happy mansion, and Uncle Godfrey has de- 
elared his intention of making James his prin- 
cipal heir, yet this circumstance does not ap- 
pear to affect their relations towards each other 
at all. James has had that sort of success in 
life which good temper, good sense, and per- 
severance, seldom fail to secure. Helen and 
James are to me the kindest of brothers and 


sisters, and whatever of happiness remains for 3 


me, is to be found at their fireside. I rejoice 
that we have no children, for I am sure that 
neither Ida nor I could have trained them in 
the right way; but I should at least have at- 
tempted to point out to them the rocks upon 
which my happiness and usefulness were 


wrecked. 


A HOME 


BY 


A Low, brown cottage by the sea, 

With vines o’errun, which tempt the bee; 
The flowers in fragrant clusters swing, 

And humming-birds upon the wing 

Sip daintily the nectar there, 

While swallows to the eaves repair. 

The dreamy voices of the main, 

And tender, breathe a low refrain ; 

Through scented pine-boughs winds blow free, 
Round the low cottage by the sea. 


Within the cottage by the sea, 

A babe sits on its mother’s knee, 

With hair like sunshine, and clear eyes, 
The deepest blue of Summer skies. 

The mother’s face, so sweet and fair, 

Is such, unseen, as Angels wear. 


TWENT 


Tux shadows of my years are shortening ; 

Life’s early morn is gone ; noon comes apace, 
Nor brings regret. My sober muse would sing, 
O’er the departed flush of being’s Spring, 

No bootless dirge. Although, in girlhood’s chase 

Of fabled treasures at the rainbow’s base, 

Some few rebuffs and shocks my heart has known, 
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My poor mother did not live long after my 
marriage, and died in the happy delusion 
that I should live to be one of the first men of 
the age. She loved me well, but not wisely, 
and I am thankful that she was spared the 
pang of seeing the consequences of the pre- 
cepts which she had instilled in my mind 
from the first dawn of reason. I can bear my 
regrets best alone. But the mouldering ashes 
on the hearth, and the striking of the clock 
knelling out the old year, forcibly admonish 
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me that it is time to close my retrospective. 
How many new years are left for me, is known 
> to God alone, but I humbly trust to use them 
} better than I have done those which have 

passed away down the gulf of time, and to 
> gather up, as best as may, the fragments of a 


rF—. 


wasted life. 


PICTURE 


FANNY FALES. 


She frolics with her baby boy, 

Does this, and that, to give him joy, 
While his sweet laughter fills, with glee, 
The low, brown cottage by the sea. 


From a boat, anchored at the shore, 
Comes, to the open cottage door, 

A fisherman, with footsteps bold, 
The shepherd of this little fold. 

His eyes with love are brimming o'er, 
As he looks through the open door ; 
He pauses for a moment there, 
Within the picture is so fair ; 
Another, and his arms have prest 
The child and mother to his breast. 
O, ne'er was king more blest, than he 
(His darlings sitting on his knee) 

In the low cottage by the sea. 


Y-FIVE. 


2 Still, fresh from sources of eternal day, 
; True joys are mine, and yet not mine alone. 
> Acherub sat upon my knee at eve, 
} And drew from out my hair a single gray 
Precursor of old age. I will not grieve, 
, While I can read in that same cherub’s eyes, 
» So deep and clear, life's sweetest mysteries. 


Cc. 





MY HUSBA 


ND’S AUNT. 


BY CARRIE 


LETTER ¥.—OUR AQUARIUM. 
Dear Lizzin: 

I uvst tell you the fate of our poor little 
fishes. Auntie, most certainly, was not edu- 
éated for a naturalist, and her mishaps form 
quite a chapter in our family history. 
nies ’ said Charley, ‘‘ 1 want to make an 
aquarium,”’ 

‘SA what ?’’ 

“An aquarium !’’ 

‘* What on airth’s a Quarum ?”’ 

“Ts. is or tank filled 
and fishes !’’ 

kes ! 


good of 


cried Auntie. 


a globe with water, 
plants, 

‘ My 
airth’s 


fishes ar 


What 
See here, Charley, 
Fishes 


live in 


You don’t say so. on 
"em. 
i plants 


in mud, and plants won’t 


can’t alllive together. 
won't live 
water. Neow, heow will you fix that?” 
We 


**Oh, go ‘long, Charles Carraway, who ever 


must have water plants, Auntie.’’ 


heard of water plants.’’ 
“Why, Auntie,’’? I said, “you have seen 
sea-weed.”’ 


‘* Wa-a 
a lot of 


1, C’line, I don’t ’spose Charley wants 


weeds lying reound.”’ 


» can we put it, Carrie ?’’ said Char- 
little room next the offi 
a tank ?”’ 
to-day. 
three hig 
and mounted on m 


! Wasn't 


three 

bound with silver, 
** Land, Charley it orful 

sive ?"’ 


‘ Never 


in many luxuries. 


Carrie and I don’t 
I can stock it my- 


mind, Auntie. 


the tank came home, and was 


the 


Chark y an l 


placed i window, in 
the little room 
Mr. Fred 


went out 


next the fice. 
of 


plant hunting, and returned laden 


Warren, one his dear friends, 


with spoils. A pretty arch was made in the 
middl , Ol pieces of rock ( overed with moss ; 
the sand was placed on the whole floor of it, 
and a number of shells, which we had in the 
grouped in different 
Then the plants were put in, the tank 3 
filled with water, and the aquarium was ready 


house, were around 


places. 


for the expected inmates. 
Auntie watched all the proceedings with the 
greatest interest. 


CARRAWAY. 


’ 


‘*Charley,’’ she would say, ‘‘ what's this?’ 

“That is a Vallisneria Spiralis, or Hydro- 
charide.’’ 

** Dew tell! Wa-al, 

‘* That, Auntie, 


and this is the Potamogetan Crispus. 


what is this one ?’’ 


Densus, 


W hat 


is a Potamogeton 


are you breaking it for ?’ 
‘* To see if it’s « risp.’’ 

‘* What you got in the other kittle ?’’ 

“¢ This | 


This is a Narphar Lutea, or brandy 
bottle. 


‘What! 


out with vou, 


Charley, you didn’t take 


did you 


‘ Not exactly, Auntie 


it is a plant. 
now, don’t it look pretty.” 


' 


‘Yes, it does so! It'll look nicer when the 


its in!”? 

led with plants : 
their 
afternoon Charley or Fred spent 
banks of tl 
shes, and shells, were brought 
home in profusion. Auntie took the liveliest 
all. The 


of anxiety to her. 


into new home 


came J 
an hour 
two on the 1e Schuylkill, and little 


turtles, lizards, fi 


interest in cat-fish were a 


great 
source Their lazy habits 
kept her in a constant state of 
fish 


she was sure 


apprehension, 


for, if a was motionless for a few mo- 


ments, he was dead. 
‘C’line,”? she would cry, “ jest cum here a 
‘Ia it 


answer. 


anything pa 


“Wa-al, jest you cum here.”’ 
sewing, and go into the 


the tank, 


I would leave my 


room, to find Auntie leaning over 


with an expression of int 


here, C’line, j 


‘See 


cat-fish ; he’s dead !”’ 
‘Oh, no, Auntie. 


his siste 


‘* Taking 
I guess not.”’ 
‘Wa-al, now, jest you 


So the unfortunate fish would 
and Auntie be satisfied. 

‘“*My! C’line, how he squinches, « 
Ain’t the snakiest va 
here, C’line, this mud tortle 
head. My! C’'line, 
Make him git deown.”’ 

‘* He likes it, Auntie.”’ 

“Oh, C’line, if here ain't 


eels rmints. 


his 


8 standin on 


he'll wring his neck. 


oad 
a leetle 


mite of a 
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i 


baby fish all twistified up in this flower. Take 
him out.” 
‘*He’ll get out, Auntie.”’ 
**Oh, C’line, what’s this critter ?’’ 
**That is a Triton Christatus !”’ 
‘S What ?? 
** Carrie!” Charley would cry from the 
Aunt Jem- 


office, ‘‘stop mystifying Auntie. 

“Ts it! It looks like a lizard, don’t it? 
Oh, Charley !’’ and off she would go to her 
** boy,’’ delighted if she found him alone, to 
It is very touching, 
She 


H 

’ 7 ss ‘ 

my, that’s a water Newt.”’ 
$ 

; 


stand near and pet him. 
Lizzie, to mark the love she has for him. 
never seems to realize that he has grown out 
of boyhood, and his favorite dishes are her 
especial charge. Nothing delights her more, 
than to make cakes, pies, and preserves for 
Charley. 

But to return to our aquarium. 
ing I went down into the kitchen to give some } 
directions. Auntie her knees before 
the fire, her hands laid one over the other, 
and something, I could not see what, between 
them, that she was warming. 

** What are you doing, Auntie ?’’ I asked. 

** Warming this fish.’’ 

‘* What fish ?’’ 

” Why, you see, 
room where the Quarum is, a while ago, and 


One morn- 


was on 


C’line, I went into the 


this fish was lying on the top of the water, | 
right still, and thinks I, to myself, it’s sick. 
So I jest put my hand in, and took it out, and 
it flopped right eout of my hand, down on to 
Wa-al, I wiped my hands, and 
was 


the curpit. 
picked it up, and my stars! 
jest So I thought, p’raps, that 
was what ailed it, and I brought 
to It’s p, now. 
shet !’’ 

Poor little fish! 

‘*Why, Auntie,’ I said, ‘it is dead. 


won’t live in front of a hot fire.”’ 


C’line, it 
as cold as ice. 
it deown here 
warm it. asle ts eyes is} 
sound asleep. 


Fish 


It was very 


** But, C’line, it was amost froze.”’ 

wah 5 dead Don’t warm another, } 
Auntie. It has killed this one.’’ 

** Poor little fishy!” Auntie. ‘I'm 3 
Waz-al, there’s one com- 
he rest; I fed ’em 


is now. 
said 
rale sorry it’s dead. 
fort! I took good care of t 
all this morning.” 

“Fed them! What did you give them ?’’ 
‘‘Wa-al, I put in some milk toast that was 
left from breakfast, and some salt mackerel, } 
and some biled beans, and some rice pudding | 
was left from yesterday, and a cold potatoe, 
and—and—, wa-al, I kalkelate that’s all.” 

I ran up stairs. Such a sight as presented 5 
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$ floated about 
’ poor little fishes, ne arly all assembled at the 
; top, looked, to me, as if they didn’t know ex- 
;} actly what to make of the mess around t 


move 


} then took off his c« 


) from amongst the 


sure its clean, Charley 


} contents, out of my 


marr ro 


itself. The water, colored by the milk on 
the toast and pudding, was dull, and nearly 
opaque ; the bits of potatoe, beans, and rice, 
confusion, and the 


in direful 


hem, 
Taking the little hand net Charley had pro- 
vided for the purpose, I carefully removed 
the fish, and putti into a bucket of 
fresh water, proceeded to clean the aquarium. 
Auntie, though somewhat chagrined at find- 


ng them 


ing her provisions uneaten, helped me to re- 


We had just 
when 


ragments. 


the 


floating f 


tank 


the 


emptied the with siphon, 
Charley came in. 

** Hulloo!’’ he 
ter?” 


“Auntie 


cried. ‘* What’s the mat- 


has been feeding the fishes,” 


said. 


‘* Feeding them! What did she 


’ them ?”’ 


or 


‘*Toast, pudding, beans, and potatoes! 
Charley burst into a fit of laughing, and 
at, to help me in the hope- 
ful task of clearing the fragments of the feast 
sand and shells. 

Auntie, 
fresh water; ‘ they’re a 
Are you 


**My!”’ said as he pronounced the 
tank ready for the 
kind of a botheration, ain’t they ! 


law 97? 


‘Yes, I think so, now. Don’t feed them 
again, Aunty.’’ 

** Catch said Auntie, making 
wry face. ‘‘It the fun it’s cracked up 
to be, by no manner of means. Them fish 
looks rale cute in the bucket, don’t they ?”? 

‘* Now I said, taking up the 


little dipping it in the bucket. 


me i 


fishing,’’ 


for 


hand net, and 


' Oh, Auntie ! 


lown, and rising, just as I 
and its 


She had stooped 
dipped up the fishes, knocked the net, 
r hand. 

and she tried to 
It was an eel. 
. said, ‘‘this is the slipper- 
There! I’ve got him. My sakes! 
he’s down again. Jerushy! how he wriggles. 
Ugh! C’line, don’t he look for all 
like a snake,’’ the 
him, she took him up in her fist. 
he’s squirmed right eout atween 


I picked up one, do the 
same with the other. 
“Oh, C’*l 9 


est critter. 


the world 
n pouncing suddenly upon 
‘My gra- 
cious, C’line ! 
my fingers, and I squoze him like everything. 
I can’t ketch him, C’line.’’ 

I was laughing at her efforts, but fearing for 


) the life of the eel, I took it up, and replaced 


it in the tank. 
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‘*C’line,”’ said she, ‘‘ how on airth can you 
ketch it when it slithers about that way. 
C’line, is that one of them sticky backs. Keep 





still a minnit,’’ and she put her finger on the 
fish. ‘‘ Why, ’taint sticky, C’line. 
‘* Ain't it ?’’ I said. 
‘‘No! Oh, C’line, what’s this one ?”’ 


” 


’ 


‘*That’s a roach.’ 
“Ol ge’long; jest as if I didn’t know 
nh, g iong, jes as lan cn 





roaches; though, thank goodness, we allers 





contrived to git rid of them im our kitch- 
en.”’ 

‘‘ This is a water roach,’’ I said. 

‘‘ Now, C’ 


Roaches is bugs, and that’s a little 


line, you’re humbuggin’, as Char- 
ley says. 
fish. Is it ra/y a roach?” 

‘* Really and truly,’”’ I said. 

‘‘Wa-al, live and larn. I allers thought 
roaches was big black bugs.’’ 

After some further trouble, the tank was in 
order again, and the lively little fish frisking 
about in the fresh water. Auntie and Charley 
were discussing the tadpoles. 

“ Land, Charley! don’t you remember when 
you was a little mite of a boy, how you used 
to go out to the pond, and ketch todpoles ir 
bucket. My sakes! how you used to 


your jackets and trouziz.”’ 





‘“‘T remember, Aunty. I was quite a natu- 
ralist.’’ 

‘* Wa-al, I don’t know about your 
nateral. I allers thought you was smart 





enough, but you was considerable of a pickle. 
You was the carelessest boy about your 
clothes.’’ 

“‘T haven’t quite outgrown that yet,’’ said 
Charley, tossing me his vest. ‘‘ There, Car- 
rie, only two buttons.” 

I walked off with the vest, leaving the two 
deep in reminiscences, or, as Aunty says, 

‘remissences.’’ 

A few days later we were all assembled in 
the little room again, to see two new fishes 
Charley had brought for the aquarium. 

‘*Have you kept any account of them, Car- 
rie,” said Charley. ‘‘ Do you know how many 
fish there are in it now ?’’ 

‘*No,’? Lanswered. ‘* You ought to know 
how many you have caught.”’ 

‘I don’t! I wonder how many we have 
now. I should really like very much to 

‘Why don’t you count ’em !’’ said Auntie. 
** Haven't got time.’’ 


“Til count ’em for you, if you’d like to 


know how many of ’em there is.’’ 
‘“Well, do so. I would like very well to 5 
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know,’’ and Charley walked off to visit his 
patients. 

Auntie stood over the tank, and her solilo- 
quy ran something in this way. 


‘One! two! 


that gold fish afore. One, two, three, and 
that todpole’s four, and them two fish is 


six, and, my sakes! I wish they’d keep still. 
Tl 


count him no ways. Now, I'll begin agai 


todpole keeps floppin’ round so I can’t 








One, two, three; I wonderif them’s the same 
two cat-fish I counted afore. One, two! Oh, 
my stars, how they do squirm about! One, 
two—and that fish standin’ 


of his tail’s three, and the baby fish in there 


the end 








by the shell , and here’s a whole lot of 


ogether; five, six, seven, 


’em all in 





eight. Oh, land! two o’ them’s swummed 
away, and I'll confuse them with the others. 


how that sticky back jerks about. 





I can’t count him at all, and whe 





n I do, I keep 


countin’ him right 





slitches along right y sp gin. 
Neow, I mean to beg s end i go 
all areound, count ’em reight straight threugh. 


One, two, —— 


stairs. An hour passed away, her, and 
still she did not join 1 Fe t] 
was making a toil of what ( a. 








on the floor, all the little fishes 
‘‘Auntie !’’ I cried 
‘* T’ve most done, ( 1e,’’ she said, calmly. 
I found ’twarn’t no manner of use to try to 








tother from which; so I jest took 1 out in 
the net 1 spread ’em all out here I’m 
int Sam nit ly ‘_ - Tl . Py 1 5 
fully at first, but they're all pretty quiet now 
‘Oh, Auntie!’ I cried, horrified. 
‘Why, C’line,’? she said. mistaking me. 
spe won’t hurt the kur] I calkelate ! 
I< ’em all in a towel, a purpose to keep 


*em from wettin’ it.”’ 
‘But, Auntie!’’ I said again, ‘‘ they are 


} 





o 
a 


‘““Yes,’’ she said, “they’re all here! I 


have counted up to thirty-fiv 





‘But, Aunt Jemima, they’re : 
won't live out of water.’’ 

‘‘My gracious alive! I forgot that,” and she 
began eagerly to pick them 


them all back into the water. 
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He stood 
in the doorway a moment, and then cried, 

** What ts up ?”’ 

**Oh, Charley,’’ cried Auntie, bursting into } 


At this moment Charley returned. 


tears, ‘‘there ain’t nothing up; the fishes is 
all down.’’ 

**So I perceive !” 

“I was trying to count ’em for you,’’ sob- 
bed Auntie. 

In spite of his annoyance at the untimely 
fate of his poor little pets, Charley could not 
resist the ludicrous aspect of the whole thing. 
He threw himself intoa chair, and laughed till 
the tears stood in his eyes. 

It was a curious picture. Tadpoles, fishes, 
snails, shrimps, lizards, and eels, all lying in 
glorious confusion on the floor. Auntie sob- 
bing as if her heart would break, eagerly 
scraping them together into heaps, and then 
throwing them into the water. Charley ina 
chair, laughing heartily, and I looking into 
the aquarium, trying to discover some signs 
of life. At last Auntie’s distress became so 
great that it was no laughing matter. Char- 
ley rose, and went over to comfort her. 


oe 


70 bi 


BY 


Taree long Summers flushed and faded 
In the girdle of the year, 
ince our parting, Cousin Libbie, 


When the rose of Spring was near 


§ 
Thou wert in thy youthful twiligh 
Deeper meanings in the eye, 
n when o’er it childhood’s g! 
Light and shade alternate fly 
And thy foot-fall, yet too fawn-lil 
For the woman's stately tread, 
For but fourteen shining circles, 
Had the God of seasons sped, 
Since thy heart had joined the chorus— 
One more note heard in the song 
Of the swelling tide of nations, 
Palpitating Life’s great song 
Time had wrought his potent changes, 
Libbie, in those three long years, 
And intensified the shadows 
Of our undeveloped spheres. 
We had both learned many pages 
From the text Book of old Time ; 
Rigid, brain-perplexing problems, 
Gushes of melodious rhyme. 


HOME 


> There’s no great harm done. 


» some 


» ters, 
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“Why, Auntie,’ 


he said, ‘‘ don’t ery so. 
I can get more 
fishes ; and you must not take them out of 
the water.” 

“Oh, Charley,’’ 


Vil 


she sobbed, 


“if you git 
tech I 


more, never, never ‘em. 


; s’pose I won’t hurt ’em lookin’ at ’em, but I'H 


indeed, I 
sakes, I'm so flurried, aml 


sorry. 


never lay a finger on ‘’em; won't, 
Charley. 


worried, and so 


Oh, my 


The poor little crit- 


” 


anda fresh burst of sobs followed. 


It was a long tir before we succeeded in 


} pacifying her, but at last we did comfort the 


dear old lady. 
The dead fi 
poles, and three 


sh were thrown away, two tad- 
lizards only surviving, and 
the aquarium now stands waiting for more in- 


habitants. Charley has not had time to fish 


) lately, but he talks hopefully of replenishing 
) it. 


I trust the new stock will succeed better 


than the old, and lam very sure Auntie will 


{ neither toast nor count them. 


With love, 
CARRIP. 


BBIE. 
SAUNDERS. 


u wert changed 


Th 
Thrilled its musie in thy voice ; 
And thy laugh told that it rippled 
O’er the pearl 
How I loved thee, as 


Of thy spirit’s casket, 


a new vibratio 


of girlish joys. 
the beauties 
rare, 
Burst upon m 
Throws its ir 
How I felt tl 
To the measure of my own; 
Knew, within 


That I wandered not alone. 


as rich perfume 


ense in the air. 


own thoughts chimi 
the world of feeling, 


How my heart recalls thee, Libbie ; 


Ilow it lingers o'er the hours, 
When in bright, « 


Twined in fancy’s fragrant flowers, 


whanted dream-land, 


_ 


thee shal 


Thoughts of th | come to cheer me; 
Island in the sea of life, 

From whose foliage, mem’ry’s pinion 

Shall return with odors rife. 

hough long space is intervening, 
And I know thou art not near, 

Still love's cable jo 
Still I feel thy 


1858 


ins our spirits; 
ending sphere. 


Gallia, Ohi 








WAIT AND 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


SEE. 


TOWNSEND 


‘« Bur a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 


melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’"—CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER XY. 
Jessie returned home late in June. Dudley ac- 
oompanied her. Perhaps it is well that, during his 
visit, she should tell mostly her own story 
"June 25th. 

‘* Tt does seem real good to get home again. We 
reached here day before yesterday, just at night; 
but this is the first moment I have had to chronicle 
it, and most assuredly I shouldn’t have caught 
hold of it this time, if a certain young gentleman 
hadn't taken it into his head to go out fishing with 
Mr. Sears this morning. 

‘Grandma, duly attired in the new black s 
dress Abbie had sent her, received me back with 
emotions that quite took me by surprise, and Sim’s 
hard hand gave mine a grip which my knuckles 
responded to for the next hour. 

‘* My orders had been strictly adhered to, and I 
found the house fully prepared for us, with eviden- 
ces of Mrs. Price's handiwork inevery corner; and 
the supper Grandma had prepared was enough 
te rejoice the eyes of even such an epicure as I 
must confess Dudley Leighton to be. 

‘*He has completely stolen into Grandma's affec- 
tions ; entertaining her with all sorts of stories of 
his juvenile adventures, and hair-breadth escapes, 
which I fear he sometimes exaggerates, besides 
putting up her clothes line, drawing her pails « 
water, and relieving her of various other duties 
Ile yesterday asked her if she wouldn’t employ him 
if all other trades failed, a proposi- 
to which she readily assented, adding there 


of 
i 


as ‘ chore boy,’ 
tion 
was no doubt but he'd pay his way. 

‘Tt amuses me greatly, to see Sim watch Dud- 
He followed the kitchen, the 


evening of our arrival, his rubicund visage elonga- 


ley. me out into 
ted into a ludicrously solemn expression. 

*** Now, Jessie, is it a fact you’re goin’ to marry 
that are city chap?’ 

*** Well, how do you like him, Sim 


evading the 
question 

** He's got mighty fine airs, but fine feathers 
don’t al’ays make fine birds. They say he’s got 
heaps o’ money " 

packs Heaps of it, Sim.’ 

*** Wall, he'll need it all, you may depend on’t, 
for he never siled them are hands 0’ with an 
hour's work, I'll be bound.’ 

“* He works with his head, not his hands, you 


his 


see.’ 


“*Oh, that’s i Wall, Jessie, I ain't got 


‘ no great share o’ curiosity ; but I wa‘nt willin’ you 


should throw yourself away, you see, and I never 
did take much to these fine gentlemen, you know.’ 

‘** But you needn't be alarmed, Sim, he'll take 
I answered, as I hastened 


first care of me,’ 


away at Grandma's call, much touched at this ex- 


rate 


hibition of his interest in my welfare 
‘** Last night we went over to Mrs. Price's for the 
but 
i to undergo a strict investigation from 
He fast- 
before 


first time; our welcome was most cordial ; 


Dudley ha 
the sharp black eyes of the little woman 


ened himself securely in her good graces, 


the evening was over, as he does in everybody’s— 
bless his heart! She was quite in raptures over 
the new set of china he sent her day before yester- 
day, and when the thanked him, he told her she 
had especial claims upon his gratitude, because of 
her kindness to a certain little girl who had prom- 
ised to be his housekeeper the rest of her life. 

“<8 Tony 2 


my hands complete 


ee, young man, you've taken her off 
but if she gives you half as 
you'll repent your 
Do, Jason, take 
if that 
Spring beer ain't worked enough for the young 
folks to try it. 
ly it used to set you up, though I must say you 
don’t look as though you needed much docterin’ at 
I kinder reckoned you'd come home all 


much trouble as she did me, 
bargain, I can tell you aforehand 
cellar, and see 


a pitcher, and go down 


You remember, Jessie, how mighti- 


present. 
tuckered out with city doins.’ 

‘**Oh, I kept a sharp eye on her, you may de- 
pend, Mrs. Price, and appropriate all the credit 
of her present good looks.’ 

‘** Wa-al, you have your hands full, young sir,’ 
bringing out a tray piled with her best china plates, 
‘She couldn’t no more cook a 
You'll 
have to depend on help, for she’s a weakly thing ; 
no 


and a loaf of cake. 
dinner, nor do a bakin,’ than puss there. 


though she can write wonderful stories, there's 
denying that fact.’ 

*** Tt’sa most melancholy picture you're painting 
for my fortune,’ responded Dudley, in a dolorous 
tone, but with a roguish up-twinkle of his eyes, in 
my direction, which made me cram my handker- 
chief in my mouth, to keep from laughing out- 
richt. 

‘‘Mrs. Price lo 
‘The Spring al’ays was the most tryin’ time for 
her. Ifyou 
and drink plenty o’ dock and yarb tea, you'll get 
There's nothin’ like dock for settin’ 
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»’ked at him half commiseratingly. 
ean get her to take care of herself then, 


her along 
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eee 


the blood a tinglin,’ and strengthin’ up a machine } 


that has a sort o’ nat’ral turn for runnin’ down. 
Wall, Jason,’ as her husband entered with a foam- 
ing pitcher, ‘I should think you'd been gone about 
long enough to make that are beer, let alone draw- 
in’ on’t.’ 

*** Wall, Dorothy, you’d stuck the bung in the 
head so tight, it took my main strength to get it } 
out,’ was the apologetic answer. 

‘* And while Mrs. Price poured the beer, Dudley 
continued, with imperturbable gravity: ‘I shall } 
certainly take great pains to lay in a large supply 
of dock root, as soon as I go to housekeeping, and 
act on other suggestions you may make,’ all of } 
which greatly flattered Mrs. Price.” | 

‘The moon had risen, and the night was embossed 
with its silver light, as we came slowly homeward, 
and I thought how often a lonely little girl had 
trodden that old path over the hills, her soul bur- | 
dened with fears and yearnings; and I leaned a } 
little closer to the strong, manly heart which throb- 
bed close to my own, and the still tears fell down | 
my cheeks for joy. 

‘« “What is the matter, darling ?’ after one search- 
ing glance into my face. 

*** Nothing, Dudley ; only it seems so sweet to 
have somebody love me.’ 

*** Does it, my pet? Well, you 
all your life; only I don’t want 
about it.’ 

“«*T can’t help it, Dudley. 
long, without father, or brother, or anybody to 
love me, and because I have none of these, I shall 
love you more than most ;’ I could not finish 
the sentence. 

““*Don’t be afraid—more than most wives love 
tyeir husbands, you would say. And I, Jessie, } 
shall love you, it seems to me, as never yet man 


shall have that 
you should cry 


I have been alone so 


loved woman.’ 

‘We had come up to the lane now, where the | 
cross road leads off to the burying ground. 
thought suddenly struck me. ‘Let us go this way, 
Dudley. I want to see Grandpa's grave, and I 
want we should look on it for the first time together. } 
I found it with little difficulty, for it is under the 
Ash tree in one corner. The young, soft grass had 
healed it. We sat down there together, and I 
leaned my head on Dudley’s shoulder, and sobbed. 
He tried to comfort me. ‘Oh, Dudley, what should 
I do without you!’ and at the bare thought of 
being alone again, I clung, almost shuddering, to | 
him. 

‘*** Don’t speak of an impossibility, foolish little ) 
girl. You shall have no sorrows, no cares now, for } 
I shall take them all away from you.’ 

‘* But the dead, Dudley! Even your love can- 
not restore dear Grandpa to me.’ 

‘No, Jessie; but he is with God, and when- 
ever you think of this, remember that the night 
He took your Grandfather, he sent you one who is 
dearer than many Grandfathers.’ 


; pened on this wise 
) e : } 
most unmercifully about my housekeeping incapa- 


i turn his attention fr 


A } 
‘ 
the young gentlem 


} strawberries 


) sive. 
} quarts of the finest berries I ever saw, and tri- 


) orders. 
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‘¢*Oh, Dudley, I will always rememberit. How 
that thought comforts me.’ 

‘* At last we rose up, and came away; not before 
we had planned to set roses and myrtle all around 
the grave.”’ 

“June 30th. 

‘* How the days run into one another! And if 
they go into the past, bearing no mark or message 
from me, be the fault on the head of a certain in- 
dividual who has a most irresistible way of wheed- 
ling me out of my time. 

‘* It’s ‘Come, Jessie, let’s go up into the Light, 
and watch the sun set ;’ or, ‘See here, dear, I want 
you to read this little pearl of a poem to me;’ or, 
‘ How the tide’s coming in. Put on your bonnet, 
and scamper down to the shore, for I want to hear 
the breakers.’ Then, there’s a ride or walk in the 
woods, always on hand, and this migratory, rest- 
less, fun-seeking individual positively avers there is 
neither spice, enjoyment, or anything but absolute 
blank, and stupidity for him, out of the sight of a 
certain good-for-nothing little girl's luminous eyes. 
Then it’s so pleasant to be necessary to another's 


} happiness, especially when that other is so to yours, 


that he persuades me always, and Dudley holds 
always, over my head, as a last resort, the terror 
of his leaving next week. Indeed, he insists he 
has already lost two good clients for my sake. 

** Last night I made a strawberry cake. Ithap- 
Dudley had been running me 
city, and protesting he expected shortly to ex- 
change Blackstone for me baking bread, and to 
m pleas to concocting pud- 
informed that was the fate 


en 


dings, as he had b 


; of all authoress’s husbands. 


‘*Of course I stoutly defended them against all 
these aspersions ntaining their general culinary 
ability, and at 

‘** Well, let's have some practical proof of all 
this, Jessie Rowe |’ 

‘“**T can make strawberry cake, sir,’ of which 
‘as 


last Dudley closed up the dispute 


un is extravagantly fond, 
»k in the world.’ 
I'll engage to find the berries, 


good as any French c 
“** Do it, my dear ; 


} and in case I can dispatch one slice of the cake, 


you shall have two of the handsomest volumes of 


English and American poets which I can find in 


New York.’ 


*** Well, I will; and you shall have the cake to 


morrow noon for dinner. 


‘* Early this morning Dudley was off for the 
It was lucky for me that Mrs. Price 
had inducted me the art of making these, for 
my culinary acquirements are by no means exten- 
Dudley returned before ten o'clock, with two 


into 


umphantly deposited them on the table before me. 
I coaxed him to take a book and go off into the pine 
grove, and forbade his returning for the next hour 
and a half, not dreaming that he would disobey my 


So I slipped on an old, brown check apron 











ildn’t have him su 
> remained until { 
yut the past, and Dudley 


nd listen. 


] 
l 
Stephen had gone, however, he 


, that man has, me time, 

’ 
pl 
what th an idea ir your head 


4 man never does simply for a 
te electrifi 

u are not a good deceiver, neither is 

and sit down here, and tell me all about 

Of course there was no help for it then; but I 

was quite I'm afraid it 

be for my peace, if he comes up here very 

often during my visit. ‘Oh, Dudley, you won't be 
jealous of poor Stephen.’ 


amazed at his acuten 
won t 


iymate 
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n afford 


youth ar 
is full of sadnes 


only makes 
rs worse I 


>» stands at the window, watchi * 
The waves at their j 
+} 


1 she sees the sur 


The shore of 


Her head has 
Of lilies amid 
And her eyes a 


Of the harebel 


Tp in the East is sta 
oud, and its col 


» thr eneetr 
t 


ath of t 


She watches across the bending, 


For gleams of a snowy sail— 


A small sail, homeward wending 


Li a mist before the gale 


But she sees a sudden pallor 


That struggles across the sky, 


le 
And blurs, like fingers sallow 
ig by 


The headlands passin 
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And she hears the sudden shrieking 
Of the winds across the bay, 

And she sees the white up-leaping 
Of the hoary locks of spray. 


She stands at the window watching ; 
But never that snowy sail, 
With its silver wings, shall blossom 


Out from the angry gale. 


For the sun rose bright next morning, 
And the fogs their canvass furled, 
But that barque, before the dawning, 

Against the rock was hurled. 


We stand at the windows watching, 
Oh, God! through the glass of time, 

For the sails of owr hepes to blossom 
Out on life’s horizon line. 


And we see not across the islands 
The clouds that come up the sun, 
Until they have folded, in silence, 


The headlands, one by one. 


And the winds to each other calling, 
Over the waters pass, 

And we say, ‘‘ They are wrecked,”’ at dawning, 
‘* The hopes of our lives—alas !”’ 

But these hopes that we mourn are sailing 
Out on a broader sea, 

Stately argosies laden, 


Father in Heaven, for Thee ! 


«It was an odd fancy of mine, but I never could 
tell how a poem of my conceiving pleased me, until 
I had uttered it to the old pine trees, whose wind 
keys, with the far-off bars of the glen, made a 
solemn chorus to the words. The old feeling came 
Wver me. I ran out bareheaded, to the grove, and 
standing in my old place, under the thick branches, 
I shouted out the poem, and the ocean, and the 


wind in the pines, rose up, and beat a grand march } 


to the words. 

‘«* Encore! Encore !’ cried a loud voice over my 
head. 
shriek of surprise; and then looking up among the 
branches, I saw a pair of roguish eyes, and such a 


laugh, I believe it scared the sea birds which were } 


davting about the shore. 
‘«* Dudley Leighton, you scamp, what in crea- 


tion sent you up there ?’ 


«My good angel, I suspect ; for I've had a? 


banquet, Jessie.’ 

‘« * Well, I shan’t speak to you again to-day—see 
if I do.’ 

««*Yes, you will; for I’m coming right down to 
break that most becoming pout with a certain re- 


cipe of mine. It was always my boyish delight to 


climb trees, and the woods were so far off, and that ¢ 


great branch offered such a fine seat.’ 
“ He was down in a twinkling, and he wanted to 
read me the opening chapters of Jane Eyre, which 
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I nearly fell backward, in my start and 5 


—~ ~ ~s PEER" 


he was fairly in ecstacies over; but I wouldn't 
hear a word, partly because I was spunky at the 
had become 


eee 


surreptitious manner in which he 
possessed of my poem, and partly because I wanted 
to hear him talk 
“Late Evening. 

‘** To think it is allsettled! My hands shake so I 


and it is wearing into 


§ can hardly write the words, 
; midnight, but I am so excited I cannot think of 
; sleeping. 

‘Dudley had a letter this afternoon which immedi- 
? ately summons him to New York to-morrow 

“‘T could not bear the thought, though I knew it 
> was best, for many reasons. In the first place, my 
though Grandma 


ar 


purse is beginning to collapse ; 
>and Sim have exerted themselves in every possible 
; way to have Dudley's visit pleasant, still I do not 
> like to make too great demands upon the labor of 
? the one, or the small means of the other. Then it 
> is high time I should get to work, and I don’t be- 
intended for a holiday to me, 

» midst of long enjoyment. 


The 


> lieve life was ever 
§ as I grow restk 
‘*We went t tea on the shore 
evening 
ments of sight and sound. 
seems to me I 
Hlow I shall miss 


walk after 

2 tide was sof ly yut, and the early 

> was full of all ex 

Dudley 
cant have you 
you! Theoldt 
I've almost for 
aguin.’ 

**And the ol t 
find that I 1ot live 
; not, Jessie my 

‘** We must 

** Well, 
didn't ) ll me 


ly 


‘*Oh laimed, ‘it 
morrow 
l dread of loneliness, which 
‘late, will come back to me 


I 


will 


me, too 
and I 


liness will come ti 


without you, 
Dudley.’ 


then, but a very little while 


) 


> Jessie, the Autumn was your 


} favorite season, the early Autumn, I mean, be- 
> fore the year reaches its confirmation of all beauty, 


} and ripeness, and as you would express it.’ 
‘“** Ves, that is: 
Dur ley . 
**Well, 
too short for the 
} know what I mean.’ 
‘*We had never specified any time for our mar- 
riage. from certain hints Dudley had dropped, 
I presumed he wished it to transpire next Spring, 
but this was a sort of tacit understanding betwixt 


y favorite of the year’s pictures, 


use of waiting longer. Life is 
Jessie, you 


there i 
eat gaps of delay ; 


Yen) 
stall 


us. 
“But I faintly gasped for breath at the thought of 
its being so close athand. ‘Oh, not then, Dudley !’ 
“Why not, little girl; is the thought of being 
always with me, my blessing, my comforter, one that 
you should grow pale and shrink from thus?’ 
‘**Oh, no, but then it I can’t talk 
about it.’ 
«Well, you needn't,only just bring forward one ar- 
gument against my plan which I cannot surmount.’ 
“T tried several, but they didn’t succeed. I suspect 


is so soon; 


5 
5 
> 
5 
} 
> 
5 
5 
5 
5 
) 
> 
2 
2 
, 
> 
>? 
> 
> 
> 
; 
2 
> 
; 
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> Dudley has 
‘A smooth insinuating tongue,’ 


$ 
} for at last he won me over to consent, almost against 











yu 
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my own will, that before October had kindled her 
watch fires in the woods I would be Jessie Leigh- 
ton. 

“Tt is a soft, liquid name, and I love to write it. 

“Oh, God grant that I may be worthy of it, that I 
may wear this with honor and dignity for him who 
crowns me with it. 

“After I had promised, I grew bolder, and lis- 
tened calmly while he talked of our future home, 
and laid plans for it. 

“We settled it should be a cottage on the Hudson, 
not more than twenty-five miles from New York, a 
cottage embowered in trees, adorned with veran- 
dahs 


“Norway shrubberies, with a single fountain, and 





a few graceful statues, shall adorn the grounds, and 
there shall be winding paths, and flowers, and fruits, 
and there, please God, we will be happy as it is 


possible for husband and wife to be in this world. 





“And to think I shall be mistress ofall this grace 


and beauty—I, little Jessie Rowe 
“Once there fell a short silence between us, as 





there falls often in our conversation 

‘Dudley broke it: ‘Of what are you thinking, 
Jessie? 

‘*‘T was thinking how strange it was you fancied 
at all the 








me, Dudley; I should not believe mysel 
style of woman to please you; I am neither hand- 
some, brilliant, nor socially accomplished ; in short, 
nothing like what one would imagine such a man 
as you would prefer.’ 

***Well, dear, if all the charms and virtues of the 
most charming women I ever knew, were all con 
eentrated in one woman, I wouldn't exchange her 
for little Jessie Rowe ! 

‘Then you wouldn't alter me if you could.’ 
‘Not a bit, not a bit.’ 

“There ! faintly over the hills comes the voice of 
the villa 
do for me to sit up another moment, or I shall over 





» clock, and itis actually two. It won't 





sleep myself to-morrow morning, and Dudley leaves 
at nine 
“July 9th. 

‘*He’s gone ! there is no need I should write what 
he said at parting, for it is written where I shall 
read it every day of my life, though I should live 
to be a wrinkled, grey-haired old woman. I stood 
at the front chamber window, and watched the 
stage as it rolled round by the creek ; Dudley swung 
his bat to me, and this was the last glimpse I had of 
him. 

“T shall not see him again until Commencement, 
and this is late in August. 

“Now, Jessie Rowe, don’t go to making a fool of 
yourself, but just swallow the rest of those tears, 
for one spoiled page is quite enough. You have to 
go straight to work and make up for lost time. 
There's a book to be finished before your eyes look 


again upon the face of Dudley Leighton.”’ 
CHAPTER XVI. 
There was one conversation with her betrothed 
which Jessie's journal does not record, but as 
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it may throw some light on subsequent occar- 
rences, and as it was one which her mind often 
recurred to in after days, little impression as it 
made on her at the time, I have concluded not t 
pass by it. 

They sat in the kitchen, Dudley and Jessie 
Grandmother Rowe was washing the dishes, for 
dinner was just over, and the doors were all open, 
as the day was sultry, and the kitchen was the 
coolest place in the house. 

‘* Whew !"’ exclaimed Dudley, putting down a let- 
ter that he was reading: ‘‘So they've made up, and 
they're married after all.’’ 

‘Of whom are you speaking asked Jessie, 


looking up from the flower seeds she was assorting. 





‘Of one of my classmates, dear. He was en- 


ged to a young and very interesting lady in 





n. He, however, became strangely enam- 





a young widow, a fascinating, but not very 
pled woman, who passed last Winter in 


and he neglected his betrothed shame- 
€ 





: widow was a desperate flirt, and en- 
gaged, moreover, to an English gentleman of high 
standing, and to the utter dismay ot my classmate, 


led at 


suddenly married him, and they sailed at once for 





Europe. Finally, Tom returned to his first love. 
Of course the affair had created a great deal of 
scandal, and everybody's sympathies were enlisted 


} 





lf. She at first refused to 











} s be 
accept any tres of his, but it seems she was 
Ww f yw I ied last week 
Oh, how ld s have hi Dudley 
Wi loved I and « t a woman 
uch a man, when she does this ?”’ 





rgiving once, freely, entirely ‘ above all, 
ntly.’ But this man had gone into the treasu- 


ry of a woman's soul, and gained its great Jewel, 
her Love, and then treated it with scorn. What 





woman could forgive that? 
‘*Why, couldn't you, Jessie 


ought it with many tears. My re- 






spect, my reverence for that man would be gone 
forever, and my love would die too; for without 
the one, the other could not exist for an hour.”’ 

The wavering head sat proudly on the small neck 
now, and every lineament of the pale face glowed 
with the light of still, resolute scorn. This was a 
new revelation to Dudley Leighton. He stared at 
his betrothed in astonishment, feeling that there 
were deep currents in her soul, which no line or 
plummet of his had ever sounded. 

‘** But, Jessie, supposing a woman so loves a man 
that it is better to take him with his faults, than 
to go apart from him. Might you not do this?” 

‘‘Never! never! if he had once scorned that 
love. No priest, no prayer, no vows, could ever 
marry my soul to the soul of such a man. He 
might break, but he could never bend the heart of 
Jessie Rowe !"’ 

‘* Well, darling, I didn’t know as you had so 
much spirit and fibre in you. Why, you looked 
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than then 


I have to 


under Queen just 


str t 


grt a tragedy 


me! shan’t walk 
days 
A laugh, sweet as the out-leap of a mountain 
brook o now 
he looked only on the child face of Jessie Rowe. 
I wonder if you could be made jealous, dear?” 
** Por a little while ; 
t whether there was any cause for it. 


ver mossy stones, answered him; and 


or, just as long as I was in 
Once 
fied that there was, and there would be an end | 
jealousy; I would not stay one hour in the pres- 
of a rival, for the wealth of the world; nor 
the sake of any triumph. The kn that 
would be sufficient. I should go, giving | 
her sign nor word.”’ 
But all women have not 
What if it should break your heart ? 
lifted—the still, 


»wled 


to 


the strength do } 


this 
The 
flashed over her face again 
‘T could then 
should always lie deeper than a woman's love in 


head was resolute light 


die There is one thing that 


her soul.’’ 
** What is that?’’ 
** Her pride, her self-respect.’ 
‘* Jessie, strange combination. 
don 
‘Tt is not my fault, Dudley, for I try to reveal 


you are a 


t believe I more than half understand you.’ 


my inner self wholly to you.” 
‘No 
sat still, smiling on her, and thinking that he loved 
her better for all had and though her 
head was bowed over her work, she knew all the 


not your fault, certainly, dear,’’ and he 


she said ; 
time what the smile said 

At last he spoke. ‘‘ We've never had any ‘lov- 
er’s quarrels, dear. They always quarrel, because 
the ‘making up’ is so pleasant, I believe.” 

“Do they? I didn’t know that.” 

‘I presume not. Your ideas of lovers, I take 
it, are based entirely on the impressions you've re- 
ceived of them from n 

Ah, Dudley, you’re making fun of me again.’’ 

“T can’t help it, Jessie. Your 

views and opinions, do vastly amuse me 


vels, and magazine stories.”’ 


very original 
There! 
the wind’s springing up, and you know we’re en- 
gaged to Mrs. Price's to tea, this afternoon, so it’s 
time to get ready. Be sure and wear that pretty 
pink lawn I admire so much.” 

And Jessie went, but in after days her thoughts , 
recurred often to tl that Summer 
noon.in the old kitchen. 


1e conversation 


For the remainder of that Summer, Jessie wrote } 


very little in her Journal. She sat down steadily 
to work, and with the knowledge she had gained 
of city life, and her own enlarged experience, her 
Genius acquired new force and scope, and wan- 
dered with anointed feet into new realms of hu- } 
man nature. The book she had promised her pub- 
lishers was a tale for the holidays, designed for } 
boys and girls in the first half of their teens, 
though it had a teaching for those beyond. Broad 
utterance was given to Jessie now, and she wrote 


Bless } 


one of these | 


' winds ¢ 


i exclaimed a voice at Ibe 


caused her ft 


even to you, « 


Jessie, how is it with you 
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through those long Summer days, with a j 
kn 
work grow, the ir 


oy whieh 


only a Genius ws, watching day by day the 


ward visio itself in 
glowing words 
Faithfully as he had promised, 


Dudley wrote 


twice every week; letters which rung all day and 


night, like silver chimes away up in the belfries of 
her soul—rung there when she said her morning 
and evening prayers, until there came a shadow 
xl and the soul of Jessie R 


the 


betwixt G 
It was at sunset in 


we. 


late August, when soft 


ame from the sea shore to her window ; 
when the gorgeous ceremonial of sunset” going 
ra day so full 
~it 


with fingers 


on in the west, w g rite fi 
and fragrance 


ite 


of all preciou 

Je 
t line in her be 
time, 


and springin 


was on such at sie 


wr 


\ 


tremulous with | k. 


well, am here in 


** Finis, ust 
J 


Ww, up 
with a ery, sl the laughing face of 
Abbie Rutl 


ing up here s 


» was no need of my steal. 


ftly as a tl § 


me, if I 


In't have 


r you wou 
Mi 


heard with edge’s 

boots,’’ laughed tl 

ion, as Jes ] 
‘* When did } 
- This noo! 

Ma and Pa, t 


seem ] 


“it 


ro 


} tears dimmed tl 


They had mu 
haps, the more 


full of excitement and adventure, betwi 


and Newport 


wi! | uldn’t have kr the old place, 
hadn't been for the road, What a gracefi 

little cottage you have made here, and the front 
garden is like some rare little picture I stood 
still a long time, looking at all these things. Ah, 


1 Abbie caressed the thin fir gers 


sh« wn 


Jeasie 


me! Ah, me'’’ ar 


) which had nestled themselves in hers 


the | which 


in ber face. 


red 


as something in 
i to | 
She pushed back the 
‘ You look happy, Abbie 
T 


sa Everybody says 5 s 


There w ady's tone, 


k wistfully 


rigolette which cove the 
fair head 
ve schooled my face so 
long, it doesn’t tell 
‘The story of my heart!’ 

Jessie 

Oh, Abbie, I hoped, I expected — 

‘‘T know what you hoped ; 
fate, to be the wife of an old 
man, to y life down to h 
crush out all the youth, and hope, and heart that 
But no matter, I am home again, and 


that I'd settled down, 
contented with my 
is whims—te 


is in me. 


? let what will come, I am determined to be happy 


for a little while, among the dear old scenes. Now, 
> 

‘* Better, oh, so much better than I deserve,” 
and if there was any mournfulness in the tones, it 
was for Abbie, not for herself. 

So they sat on, till the light faded, talking de 
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sultorily of a thousand things, and Mrs. Rutledge 
told her friend that she had coaxed her husband 
into allowing her to come home several days before 
he could do this, as he had all sorts of speculations 
on hand just now; and in what an especial good 
humor the old gentleman had been all Summer, 
because his wife had received so much admiration 


wherever they had journeyed ; but he had avowed § 


his intention of being up in time to attend the 
College Commencement at New Haven 

‘And somebody else will be here to attend it 
blood fluttering 


with me,” answered Jessie, the 


into her cheeks 


‘Will there, you dear little soul!’ rising, and 


tying her rigolette. ‘‘ Now, put on your things, 
Jessie, for I'm going down to shake hands with 
Grandmother Rowe, and tell her she needn't ex- 
pect to set her eyes on you again before to-morrow 
night.’’ 

And a little later, the two friends went down the 
old road together, and they lay awake in Abbie’s 
little chamber, until long past midnight, for it was 
here that Jessie first revealed the promise she had 
given Dudley, and here, with the stars keeping 
watch, as of old, through the window, and 
the ind of the to the 
shore, Mrs. Rutle 


cent wedding whi 


their 
soft waves washing up 
re laid her plans for the magnifi- 
h should transpire at her house, 
the next October. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
‘Well, Al, old fellow, I’m glad to see you,” 


the two men grasped hands warmly 
i I ) 


and 


**How’s the world gone with you 
boy, 

‘** Prosperously, thank you. How's Mary?” 

“All right ; and we've had a capital time, from 
first to last. 
it’s at the house, now.” 

‘For me’? What in the world can it be?” 

“A distant 
creature ; in short, a Georgian beauty, whose face 


Dudley, my 


for the last ten months 


Secured a glorious prize for you, too 


cousin of Mary’s—a magnificent 


has driven many a man mad.” 
* Thank you. 
MM 
**What, given up women, and gone to work?” 
glancing at the table heaped with old tomes, and 
pamphlets, and records. 


I'm proof against all these things, 


**You must come down 
to-night, for Mary’ll never forgive me, if I don’t 
take back your promise to her.”’ 

And Dudley promised, for he could not refuse his 
cousin, and old playmate, who had just returned 
from a long visit among his wife's relatives at the 
South. And at the moment in which the young 
husband closed the door of the lawyer's office, the 
feet of Abbie Rutledge crossed softly the thresh- 
hold of the chamber where Jessie Rowe sat writing 
the last line of her book. 

That evening, Dudley Leighton and Alicia 
Thorne were presented to each other, and as the 
young man’s eyes rested upon her, he thought her 
the handsomest woman he had ever beheld. 

She was scarcely above medium height; but the 
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; queenly carriage of the beautiful head, the stately 
bearing, the full voluptuous figure, gave to the 
lady an appearance of light, which she did not, in 
reality, possess. She was a brunette, with large, 
dazzling, brown eyes, with heavy locks of glossy 
with something about her which 


hair, in 


reminded one of Hawthorne’sZenobia. There was 
the of figure, the same g 
The full, 


mperament ; 


same luxuriousness 
lips in 
but it did 


st to decipher the ex 


1 radiance of express 
sat ardor of te 
a physiognom 


nire 


n of cold scorn which curved ti an ex- 
n which never yet bel xd to a good, or a 


Her and 


graceful, as became her Tropical style—in short, 


pre Ssic 
noble woman slow 
she was just such a woman as a man raves after, 


and swears over; as fires his heart and brain with 
frenzy not 


meek and loving life, into the paths of quiet, and 


but such a one as leads him, with 


peace, and righteousness. 


Alicia Thorne wore, this evening, a dark brocade 


ilk, and the richly embroidered lace cape in no 


wise concealed the beauty of those snowy shoul- 


lers, and the tapering arms were bare, and clasped 
, 
l 


The la ly looked on Mr. Leigh- 
had 


inter 


with jet bracelets 


ton with considerable curiosity, for his cousin 


so fre jue ntly described him to her, that her 
An. 
her 
used as she was to admira- 

sred her, ft 


had made. 


est had been somewhat awakene 


His slight 


lin the gentle: 
start, o being presented to 
con- 
of the impression she 
The lady's eonver- 


ed 


soon grew acquainted 


sation just suited her style, and she was fully vers 


in all the arts of fascinating men 


} 


She brilliantly, too; there was power and 


sang 


scope in her voice, and talent in her execution, and 
Dudley Leighton watched the sweep of those snowy 
fingers over the keys, and —— he was a man, of all 
others, to be struck by these things. 

He waited upon the young Southerner to supper, 
and it that to 


‘We're getting up a pic-nie to go over to the 


was here his cousin said him, 


woods day after to-morrow. You must consider 
yourself engaged for the occasion, Dudley.” 

There glanced a fair, pale face, totally unlike 
the radiant one by his side, before Dudley Leigh- 
ton 

‘I'm very sorry, Al; but I’ve positively en- 
gaged to leave town that day ——’’ 

‘*T won't hear of it, if you have. We're going 
to have a capital time in the woods, and we can't 
get on without you. Miss Thorne, as this party 
was projected in honor of yourself, won’t you pre- 
vail upon this gentleman to accompany us?”’ 

‘“We should be most happy to have you join 
us, Mr. Leighton,’’ added the lady, in her sweetest 
accents. 

‘*Not so much so, as I should be to accompany 
you, believe me,”’ was the gallant rejoinder. 
‘* Some client’s business, I s’pose, Dudley. Can't 


you possibly put it off?” 
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**T don’t see how I can,” only answering the 
latter question. ‘* You see, it’s a promise of long 
standing, and must be fulfilled !” 

‘* Must you go off before noon 

‘Ob, no; so I'm back to take the boat by three, 


” 


‘abl 


it will answer. 
His host brought down his hand on the table. 


‘* You're done for, my dear sir. Meet us here at } 
nine, day after to-morrow, and we'll have you ( 


duly transferred to the boat.” 

**Tam very glad, Mr. Leighton,” answered, with 
a graceful bend of her queenly head, the voice of 
Alicia Thorne. 

“Yes, Jessie, there they come. Stephen, you 
see, has brought him over in the buggy.” They 
stood on the cottage steps a little before sundown. 
It was early evening, and the time appointed for 
Dudley's arrival. 


‘No human power,” so his last letter had said } 


to Jessie, would keep him from her side that even- 
ing; and now she stood with a flush of joyous ex- 
eitement in her face, awaiting the coming of him 
in whom centered every hope of her young life. 

She looked unusually fair, standing uader the 
cottage porch, in her white muslin dress, the smiles 
in her eyes, and the tremulous flutter about her 
lips, as she thought how Dudley would take her to 
his heart in a moment, and how rejoiced he would 
be, when she said to him, ‘‘I have finished my 
book.” 


“They've seen us,” cried Abbie, catching, with | 
{ was in the society of a fascinating woman, and the 


her usual impulsiveness, the spirit of the moment. 


“ Stephen's whipping up his horse, and now they're 5 
waving their handkerchiefs ; why, that don’t look } 


like Dudley Leighton.” 


} mitted that he went to the pie-nic with the full 
) intention of returning in time to take the boat 


She retained sufficient self-possession to welcome 
Mr. Grange cordially, and to invite her guests into 
the parlor, Then making some excuse, she ran up 
? stairs, and throwing herself down on the bed, she 
’ sobbed as if her heart was breaking. 

And in a little while, Abbie came up. ‘“ Dar- 
ling, I am so sorry, so sorry for you,” and she sat 
down on the bed, and drew the flushed, tear- 
drenched face into her lap. 

‘‘ Something must have happened to him, Abbie. 
I know he is sick, or he would have come to me. 
Dudley Leighton wouldn't have broken a promise 
to me, for all the world.” 

“Of course he wouldn't, child. But then it’s 
by no means certain he’s sick. Probably he was a 
little too late, and missed the boat, or some trivial 
‘ thing of that kind, and is fretting himself now 

about it, worse than you. Cheer up, Jessie, he'll 
} come to-morrow, and then you'll only be gladder 
to see him, and enjoy the day a great deal better 
with him in your shady little parlor, than you 
would amongst that crowd of Commencement. Mr. 
Grange and I have concluded not to go but half 
the day.’’ 

So Jessie was partly comforted, and went down 
to help Grandmother Rowe prepare tea for the 
company, but her heart ached all that evening. 


In justice to Dudley Leighton, it must be ad- 
that afternoon, as he had promised Jessie. But he 
morning wore quickly away. His cousin, too, in- 


sisted upon his remaining to dinner, and the lady 
by his side joined her entreaties to the others. He 


“Oh, it must be, Abbie; he said he should cer- ( was over persuaded, and discovered, when it was 


tainly be here to-night,” but something in Jessie's 


eyes, at that moment, made their vision dim 


Mrs. Rutledge leaned forward, and gazed a mo- ‘ 


ment intently. Then a change came over her face, 
Jessie, that man is Philip Grange,’ she cried, and 
the two stood still, chained to the steps, until the 
carriage drove up before the front door. 
Jessie hardly heard the gentleman's first words 


to Abbie. “You know I told you I should cer- } 


tainly be up at Commencement, and Mr. Rutledge, 


finding it impossible for him to do so, honored me } 


by committing these to my care,’ producing a cou- 
ple of letters from that gentleman. 

‘But how in the world did you come across 
Stephen ?”’ looking somewhat startled at her bro- 
ther, who she knew had never seen Mr. Grange. 

Stephen turned to Jessie. ‘‘I knew you were 
expecting a friend by the boat this noon, and so I 
thought I'd go down and bring him over in the 
buggy. He was not there, but I heard this gentle- 
man inquiring the route to Beachwood, and on ad- 
dressing him, learned he was in quest of our house.” 

“And there was no one for me, and no letter, 
either ?” 

“ Nothing, Jessie.’’ 


too late, that his watch had run down, and that he 
had but half an hour to get to the boat 

‘*Six miles, Dudley—there isn't a horse here 
) that could do it, to save his neck,’’ said Mr. May. 
’ “Now, I'm sorry; but you must make a virtue 
{ of necessity this time, old fellow. Stay here, 
{ and enjoy yourself; put all law suits out of your 
mind, for this day.”’ 

As the gentleman knew nothing of his cousin's 
engagement, he, of course, imagined that only but 
urgent business could summon him from the side 
} of such a woman as Alicia Thorne. She was 
{ enough to charm the eyes of any man, that day, 
‘in her white dress, and dainty gipsey hat, with 
' the soft, graceful languor of her movements, and 
) the smiles which gleamed on him from those be- 
} witehing lips. It was searcely strange that the 

spell of that young girl's intoxicating beauty grew 

hourly upon Dudley Leighton; that, as he wan- 
dered off to the wood spring, or up the mountain 


? 

path, with that fair, round arm linked in his, and 

the glossy brown curls of that queenly head float- 

ing over his shoulder, that his thoughts were slowly 
won from the young face whieh kept watch for him 

} in the cottage by the sea shore. 





WAIT AND 


stnnennannnaie 

‘*Can’t you find some seat for me, Mr. Leighton, 
I am not accustomed to long walks, and I begin to 
feel very tired,’ and the lady leaned wearily on 
the gentleman’s arm. 

“There is a fallen trunk under that oak on the 
hill yonder, which must command a fine prospect ; 
ean you walk so far?”’ 

‘‘T think so, with your assistance : 
slowly on together, making a picture of manly 
and womanly beauty, such as one does not often 


” they went 


grace, 


meet with. 

“Tam such a poor pedestrian that I fear my 
visit at the White Mountains will be quite a fail- 
ure, but we Southerners are so little accustomed 
to out-door exercise,’’ said the lady, as she sat on 
the decayed oak trunk, and played with the fringes 
of her parasol. 

‘Ah, do you go there? 


I had not heard of 
it. 

‘Yes, I start early next week. You see cousin 
Alfred is anxious to get there as soon as possible, 
the season is so far advanced. But I suppose he 
has told you.” 

‘* No, this is the first Ihave heard of it.’ 

“*Why, he told Mary and me you were to go 
with us.”’ 

** Al must have counted without his host then, 
for much as I should enjoy the journey, I am im- 


’ 


peratively summoned elsewhere.”’ 

** It is quite too bad,’’ answered the soft, regret- 
ful tones of Alicia Thorne. ‘‘ I understood cousin 
that your business was to take you North, so I 
presume he fancies you might dispatch it on the 
way.”’ 

‘It does take me North, but not—not beyond 
Massachusetts.’ He had not the courage to in- 
form his friends now, as he should have done in the 
first place, that is was not professional business 
which required his presence. 

* Then you will go with us as far as Boston; we 
may depend upon that!”’ 

Tle sat on the grass at her feet, looking up at her 


r glorious beauty 


face, and as I said, the spell of he 
was on the man. 
It flashed suddenly through his mind that he 


could go as far as Boston with his cousins, then re- 


SEE. 


Alas for thee, little girl, keeping thy lone watch 
at the window which looks out on the sea ! 

Alicia Thorne was the only daughter of her 
father, a rich Southern planter, petted and spoiled 


from her youth. 


turn to New Haven, and that this would occasion 


less than two days’ delay in his visit to Beachwood, 
so he answered : 

‘I did not intend goingto Boston, but I am 
ready to make large sacrifices, for the sake of your 
company.” 

** Our cousins will be vastly indebted to me, Mr. 
Leighton, but I wish you had some better reward 
than the promise of my poor society.’’ 


remark stimulated to apply for another,” and he 
glanced at the snowy fingers tangled in the fringes. 

She understood him, and her cheeks flushed, but 
she leaned forward, and laid the soft jeweled hand 
in the gentleman’s, and he lifted reverently the 
glowing palm to his lips. 


She had naturally a strong, erratic, emotional 
nature, and she was accustomed to seeing her own 
happiness the prime object of those about her. 

Very few natures could have developed a strong, 
self sustained character in the atmosphere which 
had nourished the young life of Alicia Thorne, and 
she had come out of it a sparkling, socially accom- 
plished woman, but with no pride or stamina, 
undisciplined, unprincipled, discordant, and sel- 
fish, her life a series of strong, but fitful emo- 
tions. 

There was one element in her character which 
is the greatest curse that can befall man or woman. 
She was txherently jealous. Whatsoever was pure, 
or lovely, or of good report in her character, had 
been blasted by this quality. Its virus permeated 
to the finest fibres of her mortal being, and it 
was with her, too, an ever active element; an at 
tention rendered to, a regard expressed for another 
of her sex, was almost certain to stimulate it; so 
beneath that beautiful exterior slumbered a vol- 
eano which a look or gesture might kindle into 
fierce flame. 

And upon such a nature had fallen that danger- 
ous dower of magnificent, sensuous beauty, for Alicia 
Thorne was a woman to bewitch and madden a man, 
but notone to elevate, ennoble, strengthen him ; 
not one of those women into whose face he could 
tenderly look when the death shadows were gathering 
about his life, and say ‘‘ I take it into eternity, 
better, purer, holier, because we have walked to- 
gether.” 

Mr. and Mrs. May were sparkling, social, good 
hearted sort of people. Dudley was a favorite 
with both, and as they had been absent nearly a 
year, they knew nothing of his engagement. 

The lady had taken it into her head that her 
husband's cousin and her own would make a “‘splen- 
did match,’’ and pursued her project with that 
ardor which usually accompanies a plan of this 
kind. 

Dudley was, from the first, interested m the young 
lady. She had a host ofadmirers, but though she had 


» reached her twenty-fourth year, had never found 
} among all these one who had stirred more than a 


| 
| 


‘* It seemed an ample one, Miss Thorne, until your } from his cousin’s the night of the pic-nic. 


passing fancy, for she was fastidious, and with all 
her faults there were depths of passionate tenderness 
in her nature. 

‘“‘She’s a magnificent creature, and there's no 
denying it,’’ mused Dudley Leighton, as he returned 
“There ! 
I must write to Jessie to-morrow morning, and tell 
her I can’t get away before Tuesday; it'll sadly 


} disappoint her, poor child. 


«Hum ! It’s lucky I’ve just thought of that new 
piece of music I promised Miss Thorne.” 
And when Alicia told Alfred May that his cousin 











ARTHUR’S 


had consented to accompany them as far as Boston, 


he snapped his fingers, and said, ‘‘He don't stop 
there, I'll bet my new hat.” 
Dudley Leighton believed himself, and was con- 


sidered by all who knew him, an honorable man, ; 


but there was a lack of moral fibre in his character, 
anda consequent weakness, and inconstancy, which 
no circumstances had hitherto evolved. 
Jessie, of course, suspected nothing of this ; 
in a nature like hers, could bear little relation to 
the reality of the object, and Dudley walked through 


Love, 


the palace chambers of her soul, 2 being glorious, ; 


sublimated, idolized, an incarnation of all manly 
chivalry, and honor, and constancy. 


$ of the men, much what 


§ way which must try the 
3 ) 
; acter, and prove, not m 


HOME MAGAZINE. 
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She did not suspect that vanity was one of his 
weaknesses, and though he loved her sincerely, 
that his self love had been greatly flattered by the 
image of himself, which he saw in her soul, believ- 
ing that this only reflected his real moral and in- 
tellectual altitude 

And Dudley Leighton, after all, was like most 
circumstances had made 
> him, and they were now closing around him in a 
true grain of his char- 
ely its costly workmanship, 
it whether it was a ‘‘ vessel 
meet for the Master's use."’ 
TO BE CONTINUED.) 


and elaborate finish, | 


prepared and made 


MoTuERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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WORDS FROM MY CHIMNEY CORNER. 

I suppose I am rather an old-fashioned, peculiar 
body, but I must say, that I think if a mother 
wishes to make the best investment of her time 
and money, she will do exactly what an invalid 
friend of mine has done ; crawl out of the chimney 
corner, though it may be the pleasantest chimney 
corner in the world, take her children, all of them, 
if she can, that she may leave no care of them at 
home, and if possible, the good old man, her fa- 
ther, and the blessed, silver-haired mother, or per- 


haps a sister who would be better for the change, } 


and engage lodgings, for a good portion of the hot ) and I 


weather, at some ample and commodious dwelling 
among our well-to-do farmers on the bonnie hills, 
and amid the sweet pastures of New England. 


Now, there are a great many ways of doing } 
§ and it must be to them 


; into things, and their consequences, further than I 


things in this world, and, as all my kind friends will 
agree, I believe very much in that homely word, 


comfor t. 


for Ihave several little niches in my heart, well 
filled in with those little household divinities, (let 
us not be idolatrous) chr/dren, some with wings, 
the pure transparencies of the spirit land, and others 
of the laughing eye, and merry tone, and limb ro- 
bust and active, where, as yet, no shadow has 
fallen. Yes, ye mothers, beset with hourly cares, 
weary and worn as you often are, whether your 
abode be in the city, or the populous country town, 
if your heads ache, or your spirits flag, if your 
face is sallow, or your movements are languid, 
especially if your best friend intimates from behind 


the screen of the morning newspaper, that you ' 


are inclined to worry, a very trying word, pray, 
make a little change, somewhat after this manner. 
Open your traveling trunk, and pack in all the 
necessaries for a month’s sojourn among the rocks 
and hills; that is, put in children’s strong, run- 
about clothing, thick shoes or rubbers, some books, 
and slates, and paper, for the rainy days; your 


Furthermore, I am a very sincere friend } 
to mothers in general, and mothers in particular, 


own shady bonnet, and your plain, strong clothing ; 
take 


care, but that 


some fair, sunny day, bid farewell to every 
children, and set off. When 
tination, which you had 


yourselves up to the 


you have reached your de 
better select bef 

full tide of enjoyt 
roaming over the 
in short, d 
ture. Do not, if 
and trudge about as 
health, under all circu 


give 
and become children again, 
ls, sitting beneath the old 
rees, rinking in the very spirit of Na- 
1 are weak, forget all caution, 

if you had bonds for good 
Begin with little, 


mstances. 


increase your unaccustomed exercise gradually, 


will pr a rich reward of good, elastic 
) spirits, and when you return, a new, fresh, and 


conscientious interest in all your home duties and 


> pursuits, 


Now, my friends, as I see through my spectacles, 
that I owe the gift of seeing 


did when I was young, I say it appears very im- 
portant that you should go to these quiet farm 
houses, in the very midst of green pastures, where 
the purest milk, simple food, and free air, are am- 
ply provided, rather than to places of great resort, 
where dress, luxury, and fashion, will overset all 
) the little remaining strength you have, substituting 
? headache and languor for that bright, clear, serene 
} temperature of the system, which a love of simple 
country life will communicate. 

But it is high time I drop my pen, and go back 
to darning stockings for Bobby ; so, begging you 
will excuse my freedom, I pray you not to forget 
the advice of your sincere, old friend, 

Hannan Sprecracces. 


THOUGHTS OF A MOTHER TO HER SON. 


Let not sin have dominion over thee, but let the 
spirit of love pervade thy whole being. If thou 
hast any evil thoughts of another, and particularly 
if any offence has been given thee, muse not over 
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it in silent moodiness, nor express thine anger, but , 


immediately set thyself to think of some good, be 
it only to give a cup of cold water to thine enemy. 
Some little good, then, canst thoudohim. It were 
well to do this, and thus sweeten thine own foun- 
tain—thrice if thy good deed were un- 
known to him who has wronged thee. This is, 
perhaps, the best remedy for the evil he would 


blessed, 


have done thee. 

Wouldst thou do good to another, trouble not 
thyself with the question whether he be grateful, 
however pleasant it might be to thy feelings. Do 
good for its own sake, and then mayest thou rejoice, 
and thank God for that pure happiness it giveth 
thee, and thus cultivate the spirit of good within 
thyself. 

Fold nothing to thy bosom which hurts thee 
Spiritually, in so doing, thou art the worse to ail 
eternity. 

Avoid self-praise. 
They are known to God. It 
ignorant of most of them. 

Talk not lightly, think not lightly of small sins. 
That which is not right, however small, familiar, 


Tell not thy good actions. 
is safe that man is 


and carelessly indulged, is sin. 

Let not thy mind run to waste, even on innocent 
subjects; but, as Channing says, let thy thoughts 
in solitude be devoted to God, and the love of 
truth and good. 

Avoid all needless anxiety, and open thy soul to 
thou 
after 


all the cheering and sustaining influences 
Lay thyself quietly, in full trust, 


He will never 


canst. 
thife own work is done, upon God. 
deceive thee, nor fail thee. 

Live for the noblest and the highest. 
thy common duties to the altar of God 


Bring up 

Let the 
spirit of true religion infuse itself into the smallest 
actions, like the sweet odor among the humble gar- 
ments in the drawer of the sleeping child. 

Think not so much of self-sacrifice 
& common presence with thee, lest thy smile fade 
think of thy 


| thy generous 


as to make it 


too often in thy home circle; but 
friend, and not of thyself. So wil 
thought give ardor to thy deed, and cheerfulness 
of spirit throw its unconscious brilliancy round 


about thee. L. 


ONLY ME. 


A lady had two children—both girls. The elder 
one a fair child; the younger a beauty, and the 
Her whole love centered init. The 
(the pet name 


mother’s pet. 
elder was neglected, while ‘‘ Sweet *’ 
of the younger) received every attention that love 
could bestow. One day, after a severe illness, the 
mother was sitting in the parlor, when she heard a 
childish step on the stairs, and her thoughts were 
instantly with the favorite. ‘Is that you, Sweet?’ 
she inquired. ‘‘ No, Mamma,’’ was the sad and 
touching reply, ‘‘it isn’t Sweet, it’s only me.’’ The 
mother’s heart smote her, and from that hour, ‘Only 
Me ’’ was restored to an equal place in her affections. 


} ance should be cheerfully given. 


MOTHER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tue earth hath its glad angels, 
And Heaven its seraphs bright ; 

The ocean hath its myriad gems, 
The sky its paths of light; 

And my heart hath a happiness 
That lifts me up so high, 

I aimost fear to clasp it close, 
Lest it should shrink and fly, 
And leave me like a lonesome star 
Struck from the glorious sky ! 


THE 


There’s a deep breath of music 
In all created things— 
The wind that sweeps the heather, 
Rich scents of perfume brings ; 
But there’s a sweeter music 
Than bird, or brook, 
A tone that thrills my rapt heart 


or bee, 


With its low melody— 
Until I turn from it to all 
The great world’s minstrelsy 


I care not for green fames’ wreaths, 
I cast them all away ; 

I have no room within my life, 
For other thought to stay 

What lily can compare with this, 
My baby’s brow of snow? 

What sapphire jewel gleam so bright 


' 


As his eye’s tender glow! 
Oh, mother-love! how deep and pure 
Thy swelling fountains flow ' 
Farmington, N. H. 


CuHILpREN’s PraytTarnes. — Playthings that 
children make for themselves, are a great deal 
better than those which are boughtforthem. They 
employ them a much longer time, they exercise in- 
genuity, and they really please them more. A 
little girl had better fashion her cups and saucers 
of acorns, than to have a set of earthen ones sup- 
plied. A boy takes ten times more pleasure in a 
little wooden cart he has pegged together, than he 
would in a painted and gilded carriage bought 


{ from the toy shop; and we do not believe any ex- 


pensive rocking-horse ever gave so much satisfae- 
tion as we have seena child in the country take 
with a cocoa nut husk, which he had bridled, and 
placed on four sticks. There is a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in inventing things for one’s self. No matter, 
though the construction be clumsy and awkward, 
it employs time (which is a great object in child- 
hood) and the pleasure the invention gives, is the 
first impulse to ingenuity and skill. For this rea- 
son, the making of little boats, and mechanical 


toys, should not be discouraged; and when any 


difficulty occurs above the powers of a child, assist- 
If the parents 
are able to explain the principles on which ma- 
chines are constructed,the advantage will be tenfold 





Boys’ 


BILLING 


AND GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 


AND COOING. 


BY ALMA GREY. 


(Hs) Come, come, pretty dove, 
Come nestle with me; 
Here’s a nest soft and downy, 
I’ve builded for thee ! 
Come, come, pretty dove ! 


Full long I’ve been wooing, 
And dared not to ask, 

But now I have finished 
My love-lightened task ; 

Come, come, pretty dove ! 


The nest is so fragrant, 
With blossoms and dew, 
And I’ve lined it with kisses, 
Sweet kisses for you! 
Come, come, pretty dove ! 


“Tis soft, and all curtained 
With flow’rets so rare ! 
it needs but a keeper— 
Oh, hasten thou there ! 
Come, come, pretty dove ! 
I know thou'lt be happy— 
Be happy with me— 
And thou knowest that I 
Long only for thee ! 
Come, come, pretty dove ! 


THE 
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NEXT DOOR 


(Suz) I’m coming—I’m coming— 
Don't hasten me so ! 
My plumes must be smoothed, love, 
Before I can go! 


Coo, coo, love, coo, coo! 


I'm coming to nestle 
All down by thy side, 

And I'll laugh at thy fears, 
When thou callest me bride; 


Coo, coo, love, coo, coo! 


The dear nest thou’st builded, 
Full often I've seen, 

Though hidden in foliage, 
Deep, dense, and so green ; 


+ ' 
Coo, coo, love, coo, coo! 


But I dreamed not ‘twas mine, love, 
Yet truth, if I tell, 

That door I } 
Who therein should dwell! 


Coo, coo, love, coo, coo! 


wlf envied, 


Oh, yes, we'll be happy 
The live Summer long, 

And grow never weary 
Of love, or of song! 


I come lov e€, coo, coo! 


NEIGHBOR. 


BY 


‘WELL, there is no sort of use, and from this 


time, I give it up,’’ said Mrs. Mason, violently ? 
Mrs. Mason wiped the perspiration from her face, 


rocking herself back and forth in her chintz-cush- 
ioned arm-chair. ‘I don’t believe anybody, short 
of an angel straight come down, could live on com- 
fortable terms with Miss Warner. 
last six months, I’ve overlooked, and held my 


Here, for the } 


VIRGINIA FPF. TOWNSEND. 


2 want to make a fuss, I shall give up speaking to 


Miss Warner from this time henceforward,’’ and 
and set down her foot emphatically on the carpet, 
to prove the matter was settled. 

Now,there is no question that there was considera- 


¢ ble truth inthe good woman’s monologue that morn- 


tongue, and been deaf and blind, jest to keep ? 


peace; but old maids al’ays was a crotchety set, 


and it’s too tryin’ to human patience, to have one } 


next door. I've kept the children as still as mice, 
and made ’em walk a straight line, to no purpose, 
long enough; but it’s too much to have poor 
Tom’s ears cuffed, jest because he pulled a half- 
blown rose. As if anybody had a right to strike 
my children! If it had been some folks, she'd find 
she was in hot water enough, and though I don’t 
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ing. She had made constant neighborly overtures 
to Miss Warner, ever since that lady and her old 
infirm mother had established themselves in the 
cottage adjoining her own, and these had been re- 
ceived in a rather unflattering manner by Miss 
Warner. Not that she was hostile, or really un- 
friendly, but she was cautious, exacting, and dis- 
posed to suspicion. Then, Mrs. Mason had three 
obstreperous, fun-loving boys, and two girls much 
after the same pattern; and though the mother 








AND 


BOYS’ 
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had exerted herself to ensure obedience and 
quiet, ever since Miss Warner’s installation in the 
cottage, and often* produced domestic anarchy 
thereby, complaints were of almost daily occur- 
rence from the ‘‘ old maid,’’ as the children termed 
her, with most uncomplimentary grimaces, and pan- 
tomimes. She was nervous, whimsical, and some- 
times fretful, and had a morbid aversion to chil- 
dren, as most people do who have reached forty 
and never known the loves and cares of childhood. 
But the character of Mrs. Mason's youngest boy 
had reached its nadir, in Miss Warner’s estimation, 
when she discovered him pulling a half-blown rose 
from her solitary bush, and holding it triumphantly 
to his brothers and sisters, who were watching him 
through the fence, and indulging in intermittent 
giggles of triumph. 

This sight was quite too much for Miss Warner s 
equanimity. She sallied out of the back door, in 
a most exasperated state of feeling, and the first 
intimation Tom had of her presence, was several 
sharp blows on his ears; and it was the infliction 
of these which had roused Mrs. Mason to open re- 
taliation. 

‘* Why, is it possible you didn’t know it? 

No,” said Mrs. Mason, stiffly, smoothing her 
apron; ‘It’s the fust I'd heard of it, Miss Pal- 
mer.” 

‘* Well, that does beat me, now. You and Miss 
Warner next door neighbors, and it’s a week to- 
morrow since she fell on the ice, and broke her 
arm, and you hadn’t heard of it !”’ 

‘* Well, the truth is, Miss Palmer,’ lowering her 
tone, ‘‘ Miss Warner and I had a difficulty about 
the children, last Summer, and ain't on speakin’ 
terms, though I had noticed she warn’t out of the 
house for days past.”’ 

** I’m sorry to hear it, Miss Mason, for you would 
pity her, lyin’ there,’’ began pleasant, gossipy 
Mrs. Palmer, but she was cut short by the entrance 
of her son, who brought her an imperative summons 
home. 

‘** Now, see here, arn’t you a little too set up?” 
whispered a soft, small voice down, down in the 
heart of Mrs. Mason—the voice of one of those 
spirits that walk with still feet, and white wings, 
through the silent chambers, and back passages of 
the human soul. 

‘It's true, she didn’t treat Tom right—there’s 
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| bor set these things down on the table. 


know how it is. 


TREASURY. 259 


that blackberry jam would go so nice with it 
I'd jest let bye-gones be bye-gones, if I was you, 
and go right in there with these things, and let her 
see, whatever I was, I couldn't carry spite agin a 
neighbor that was laid up with a broken arm. 
Mrs. Mason sat irresolute a few minutes, tapping 
her foot on the carpet, for she had a little vein of 
stubborness in her character; but at last the small, 
still voice triumphed, and she rose up, and bustled 


off into her pantry. 


** Well, Miss Mason, I'm real glad to see you,”’ 
said the sick woman, and she put out her well 
hand, and grasped her neighbor's cordially. 

‘‘I’m ashamed I haven't been in before ; but I 
didn’t know you was sick,”’ said the little woman, 
awkwardly, and as she looked at the pale face of 
Miss Warner, the great tears leaped into her eyes 
‘‘Tve brought you in a little chicken, and some of 
my jam and wine. I thought it might be kinder 
nourishin’.”’ 

Miss Warner's face worked quickly, as her neigh- 
Those six 
days of pain and helplessness had softened her 
heart. 

‘‘Miss Mason,”’ she said, suddenly, in a voice 
that was not quite steady, ‘‘I didn’t do jest right 
last Summer, to strike Tommy as I did, and it’s 
been on my mind a good deal of late. But you 
I'm as quick as a flash, and then 
I'd sot especial store by that rose, coz I wanted to 
carry it to brother Jim’s grave.” 

‘Now, dear me, if I'd known that, I wouldn't 
a said a word, or had a hard feelin’,” and Mrs. 
Mason put her apron to her eyes. 

‘* Well, we've got over all old grudges now, and 
[I hope that we shall always get along smooth 
enough in future.” 

**T hope so, too, Miss Warner. Now, do set up, 
and try and eat a mouthful or two.”’ 

And Mrs. Mason lifted up the sick woman so 
carefully, and shook up her pillows, and smoothed 
the counterpane in such a way, that it went right 
to the old maid’s heart, and it seemed that no food 
ious as the dainty home 








ever tasted quite so del 
made luxuries of Mrs. Mason’s furnishing. And 
Miss Warner rose from her sick bed at last, a 


| wiser, and more patient woman, and ever after- 


no denyin’ that; but then, we’ve all got our faults | 


and failin’s; but there'll come a time when we 
shan’t be sorry that we've kinder overlooked, and 
forgiven some of our wrongs, for we can’t have 
Then, 
just think, Miss Warner’s a poor, nervous, fidgetty 
little body, with a sick mother to take care of; 
and it must be very hard to lie there in bed, with 
that aching limb, and nobody to speak a kind word 
to, or doa friendly act forher. Now, I know she’d 
like a taste of that chicken you cooked yesterday, 
and a bottle of your currant wine, and a bit of 


much hope for mercy, if we don’tshow any. 


ward there was ‘‘ Peace” betwixt her and her 
‘** next door neighbor.”’ 

Ah, little children, the faces that look sour and 
sad to you, the voices that fall cold and harsh on 
your hearts, may carry beneath them sorrow, and 
pain, and suffering, that would fill your souls with 
tenderness and pity, if you would only read them 
as littke Tommy Mason, and his brothers and sisters 


} were filled, when he learned that the rose he had 


plucked from Miss Warner’s bush was to have 
shed its last fragrance on the grave of her only 
brother. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


STAMMERING 
Ts sometimes the result of habit or carelessness, at 
others, it succeeds a long attack of sickness. It is 
» kind of St. Vitus’ Dance of the tongue. Not 
unfrequently it is brought on by the harsh treat- 
ment, or the inveterate ill-nature of parents, teach- 


's, or superiors, in habitually meeting those under { 


them with threatenings, scolding, or fault-finding. 
We have met before with a most miserable 
class of human, or rather inhuman beings, who 


now 


scarcely ever enter a room where are children, or } 


servants, or dependents, without the expression of 
some disapprobation or complaint. This has very 
naturally the effect to confuse and intimidate a 
child, especially one of a highly nervous or excita- 
ble temperament: while steadiness and composure 
are the very antipodes of stuttering, which is es- 
sentially the throwing out too much nervous power, 
sending too much nervous influence to the muscles 
which are employed in speaking ; the result is, a 
want of proper control of those muscles. Hence, 
whatever diminishes the nervous supply to those 
parts, whatever directs the nervous flow to some 
other part of the body, diminishes the stammering 
in the same proportion. ‘This is the principle of 
cure in all éases, although we have never seen a 
reference to it by any writer. Some twenty years 
ago, the New York world was struck with dumb 
amazement at the instantaneous remedy for stam- 
mering, which was thrusting a knitting-needle 
through the tongue. But it cured only until the 
tongue got well, because, while the tongue was sore 
from the barbarous operation, the extra nervous 
energy was expended in the instinctive effort to 
refrain from any other than careful movement of 
the tongue. The expedient of Demosthenes in speak- 
ing with little pebbles in his mouth, was in the 
same direction. One of the most inveterate stam- 
merers in London became possessed with a fancy 
that he would make a good actor. On his first 
appearance, the theatre was crowded, in curiosity. 
During the whole play, he did not mispronounce a 
single word, did not fail to utter distinctly a single 
syllable, because his mind was engaged in another 
effort, was excited in another direction, the extra 
nervous power found vent in another outlet—pre- 
cisely asin the more recently alleged accidental 
discovery of a lady, that reading or speaking in a 
whisper is an instantaneous remedy ; it 
requires an effort to whisper; the mind's attention 
is directed to the act of whispering, and not to the 
distinctness of utterance. We will venture the as- 
sertion, that no man ever stammered in ‘ popping 
the question’’ nor a young lady halt out y-ye-ye-yes. 
Instinct itself prompts a cure. After a long ill- 
ness from an accident, our Robert, aged three years, 
suddenly began to stammer most vexatiously His 
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because 


} whole system was in a debilitated and irritable 
} condition. He had never come in contact with a 
{ stammerer. And believing that scolding, or threats, 
» fix the habit for life, 
great we 


or ridicule, would serve t 
which would 
made an effort, without apparent effort, to divert 
his attention to some other, thing than the stam- 


have been a misfortune, 


mering. For example, when he asked for anything, 
he was told ; ‘‘Now, if you ask for it plainly, you 
shall have it;’’ and before we were aware of it, we 
found him, whenever he attempted to ask for any- 
thing, striking his little hand against his thigh, as 
the enunciation of every 

syllable ; and we found the 
} habit broken up in a few months. As it is a life- 
n or daughter grow up a 
be turned to 
may concern. 


he stood before us, at 


by encouragement, 
long calamity to have a so 
stutterer, we trust these h 
practical account by those 


Anything else done at the 


ints may 
whom it 
time of uttering each 
syllable, divides the attention, gives two outlets to 
the extra nervous flow, and the remedy is complete ; 
make a mark, pull a string, turn a leaf, stamp the 
foot—any one of them will effect a cure in a 
reasonable time.—Hadl's Journal of Health. 


ITEALTH OF CHILDREN. 
It is in the child that consumption can most 
readily be planted—in the child that, when the ten- 
dency exists, itcan be conquered, if atall. It is to be 
fought against by protecting the body with suffi- 
cient clothing, egainst chill and damp, by securing 
it plenty of wholesome sleep—not suflocative sleep 
among feathers and curtains—plenty of free abla- 
tion without prejudices on behalfof water icy cold, 
plenty of cheerful exercise short of fatigue, plenty 
of meat, and bread, and wholesome pudding. These, 
indeed, are the things wanted by all children. 
Many a child pines in health upon a diet stinted 
with the best intentions. But the truth is, that it 


; is not possible to over-feed a child with simple, 


wholesome eatables. It can be stimulated to exvess 
in the demolishing of sickly dainties, and, with a 
stomach once fairly depraved, may be made in- 
competent to say when it has had too little or too 
much. Buta child fed only upon wholesome things, 
knows better than any mamma can tell, when it 
wants more; it can eat a great deal; has not only 


} to maintain life, but to add height and breadth to 
) stature. 
climate, by meeting freely the demands of its body ; 
; give it full animal vigor to resist unwholesome im- 


Fortify it, then, against variations of 


pressions. Especially let the good housewife, who 
has a young family to feed, learn to be utterly reck- 
less as to the extent of her milk score. Somebody 
has declared a pint of milk contains as much nourish- 
ment as half a pound of meat. Be that as it may, 
it is the right food for little ones to thrive upon. 
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Oak Hill, Mo., Feb. 17th, 1859. ¢ youth, and revels in the glad emotions, and gener- 
Dear Mr. ARTHUR: ous impulses of careless, trusting childhood. 

I wish I had the last ‘‘ Home Magazine "’ to read My heart is so light, while enjoying one of these 
this quiet, dreamy, rainy day ; the gentle murmur ( excursions, that it will pour itself out in song, and 
of the softly falling rain, as it tri sr our low I go carolling through the woods like a happy 
roof, purls through the cistern pipe, and tinkles, school girl, frightening the wild turkeys, and mak- 
with such liquid, rippling music into the channel { ing the flocks of little quaker-looking quails skulk 
its eave-drippings have worn, would be an appropri- beneath the leaves and long grass, provoking the 
ate accompaniment to one of Dear Virginia's quiet ¢ saucy chatter of the squirrel, and startling the 
home scenes, and harmonize well with your own { wild hogs from their feasts beneath the old oak 
truthful life pictures. trees 

But we are so much retired here in this out of I had the pleasure, this morning, of being 
the way place, that our mails do not come very { ‘‘caught in a shower,’’ a warm, gentle, Spring 
regularly, and still we look in vain for the arrival ¢ shower, so like the bright fall of tears, mingled 
of our ‘‘Arthur,”’ and as writing to our friends is a ¢ with soft, subdued smiles, which sometimes swell 
pleasure, second only to hearing from them, I have { up from a tender, loving heart, surcharged with 
seated myself to pen a few of my thoughts for your ¢ glad, grateful emotions, and I laughed gleefully, 
perusal, and that of your readers, if you choose as the crystal drops danced over me, now playfully 

This morning, although cloudy, was just sucl pelting my head, playing bo-peep with my eyes, or 
one as I love, at this season of the year. The air { essaying to pit dimples in my cheeks with their 
was so soft, and fell upon cheek and brow gently, } cool, fairy fingers, then, as if half repentir 
caressingly, as if lingering there like a m : rudeness, stealing caressingly over my | 


hand while breathing a parting blessing dis- ¢ ling 


rering upon my lips, till I was forced to 
tant tinkling of the cow bells, the gentle them off, and holding my face upward, I all 
the river, mingling with those indes ible 3 them to dance and frolic, and ki caress 
of life which may be heard in the m nbroke their will, it was so pleasant to receive such a cool- 
wilderness, stole upon the ear in low, 1 ing baptism, all glowing as I was, with exercise 
brations, like the far-off tones of an org hie} and animation. 
we hear, sometimes, from a distan dral, As I drew near home, I overtook ittle boy, 
while nearer, a choir of rol e birds, ho asked, as I passed, 
harbingers of Spring 1 fort 1eir tins ji ‘Is the doctor at home 
a tide of gushing melody. : nail some ‘*He is not,’ I replied. ‘He was called away 
letters, and so, making my morning t tte in the night, but will return soon, I think.’ 
quickly as possible, I mounted my gentle pony, s ‘‘ Well, Ma‘am, will you tell him, when he 
set f ride, before bres 2 he px vomes, that Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham want 
offic I { 

‘“Yes, I will tell him; who is sick at your 

house ? 
The little heart gave a bound, and sent the waves 
! ; ion in a quick, suffusing glow over the 

can find, no matter how carefully he hs ° face, as, jerking his ragged cap over his 
ried, and who cares not for the smoothn < , he replied, with a quivering lip, and faltering 
grey coat, if he can only be allowed to toss his oice, ‘*‘ My 10ther |” 
tangled mane, and stretch his shaggy li: : Oh, what a world of tender apprehension that 
run up and down the meadows, or through the oak ? gasping sob contained! I longed to alight, and 
openings. He will wheel himself up to the ol fold the poor boy in my arms, an 1 him my 
farm gate, a al juietly while I lift t! ate memories of my mother, and him never to 


with my foot, then backing up, thru et that holy love now gl 1pon the altar of 
the aperture, and crowding through, come around his young heart, die into a feeble ray. My buoy- 
and stand close up, while I latch it beh us, th ancy was somewhat checked, after this little inci- 
springing into a graceful rocking canter, he bear dent, and I fell to musing, while Charlie jogged 
me whither I will. quietly up to the block, and I alighted. But a 

Oh, what an invigorating, exhilarating, ight- } shout of welcome greeted me, as two rosy faces 
ful exercise it is! How the pulses bound in their } were put up for a kiss, and asI seated myself at 
wild, joyous freedom, leaving dull care behind, > the table whereona cheerful breakfast was smoking, 
shaking off ‘‘ blue melancholy,” and scattering all { I thought, as I looked upon the fresh color, and 


difficulties to the winds, as the heart renews its } sparkling eyes around our board, ‘‘ Whata blessing 
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is health. Thank God, darlings, your mother is 
not sick.” 

I wish you could look in upon us in our little 
log cabin, and with us visit some of the glorious 
scenery of this broken region. We are five or 
six hundred feet above St. Louis, and enjoy pure 
mountain air. Our hills are filled with treasures 
of lead, iron, and copper, and in the rocky bluffs, 
are secret doors, and winding entrances to dark old 
eaves, which, by the way, I hope to visit ere long. 
Then we have the beautiful stream, with its musi- 
eal name, Merrimeg, to wind among our hills, and 
water the meadows, and over all, a sty soft and 
blue as that of Italy. The weather has been fine 
all Winter; we have seen snow but twice, and have 
had but few cold days, and now, in the middle of 
February, I am enjoying Spring breezes, bird war- 
blings, and green grass, while I read, in letters 
from Ohio, of sleighing as recently as the ninth. 
We could not ask for a better climate, and although 
the soil is not as well adapted to furming as we 


eould wish, stock raising, and fruit growing will $ 


succeed admtrad/y, and when the mineral resources 
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{ are developed, this country must be a wealthy one. 
? . . 

2 At present, we have no society at all, with the 


$ exception of that we meet at the house of a neigh- 


The people around us 
but 
$ grossly ignorant, and grovelling in their desires, 


¢ 


2 
é 


} bor some two miles away. 
seem to be kind-hearted, they are mostly 
looking no further than a jug of whiskey, a barrel 
of pork, and a bag of corn meal, for happiness. 
Meetings and schools are unknown here ; but we 
$ hope for a better state of things, when, after the 
} completion of the railroad, we shall only be half a 
day from St. Louis. 
There is a bright and a dark side to pioneer 
: life; but, as I sit, and write by my little window, 
{ this lovely, rainy day, and looking out, see no 
: signs of a habitation, no road even through the for- 
{ est that surrounds our dwelling, I feel so peace- 
ful, and happy in our retirement, so thankful, as I 
gaze upon my household treasures, and anticipate 
} the evening gathering around our cheerfal fireside, 
blessed stands 


‘ there's no place 


vacant 
it ever so humble, 
NELLIE. 


there 
‘* Be 


11 ae 
ike HOME. 


where, be God, no 


chair, that exclaim, 
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BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

ToiLeTTE oF THE MotnEeR.—Robe of dove- 
colored de laine, trimmed with china blue ribbon. 
The cut is a dbasgne, fitting at the back, and loose 
fronts. A row of velvet buttons closes the body in 
front, and from the knot of blue ribbon, with flow- 
ing ends, start two rows of buttons, which diverge 
to the lower extremity of the ribbon, which leaves 
the front in an apron form. Pagoda sleeves. The 
ribbon trimming is disposed in the eguearre form. 
Head of and china ribbon. 
Sleeves of white muslin. Standing collar of lace. 


dress lace, blue 
Kid gloves, glace mais. 
of black satin. 
with blue velvet ribbon 
Pearl bracelet. 
Toi.eTte or THE Basy.—Robe of white cash- 


Grey pearl matelasse, trimmed 


. is also a favorite material. 


mere, with its apron-formed front of white pique 


trffetas. Pelerine of straw-colored casimir. Hood 
with deep cape, trimmed with plaided silk taffetas ; 
a row of ball buttons closes the front. Straw-col- 
ored gloves. Pantalets of nansowk. Straw-colored 
lace boots, tipped with patent leather. 
TorLeTTe or THE LittLte Giri.—Plaid 
Mantle of a material termed worsette, edged with a 
ruche of cherry-colored taffetas, with wide pointed 


dress. 


Low shoes—pa ntoufles— ‘ 


collar edged in keeping, as are also the sleeves. 


Capote of satin pig pique is quilting ; hence, 
lies, is termed yigne by 


muslin goods, called marsei//es, 
alets edged with an entredenz 


the French ) Pant 
and embroidery. §&! 
dered. Straw-col 
; grey satin lasting 


eves of white muslin, embroi- 
Lace boots of bluish 


red gloves. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS. 


Skirts are box-plaited at the waist, instead of 
on as recently. For ornaments to 
il occasions, such as select reuni- 
parties of chaste, but convivial 


gathering them 
wear on conviy 
ons, and private 
the 
monds, which have no rivals, are amethyst and 
The amethyst is worn in the day, the topas 
‘*There is a good deal of talk 


formalities, precious stones, excepting dia- 
topaz. 
in the evening. 
about necklaces, ear-rings, and diadems, which are 
copied from the Movisco style, and the sixteenth 
century.” Waist buckles are made from amethyst 
and topaz; as are also full sets of buckles to orna- 
ment the knots of a dress of the skirt, body, and 
Sleeve buttons, instead of being 
double, are a small jasper, /epis-lazalt or ame- 
thyst, brooch or buckles, which closes the porgnet 
or wristband. 


on the shoulders 
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The Empress Eugenie is trying to inaugurate the 
style of from three to five flounces, and each flounce 
The style is beginning to be 


of a different shade. 
followed by several illustrious ladies in Paris, and 


that the effect is both luxurious and 


but great taste is required in the selec- 


it is said 
striking ; 
tion of colors. 

White tulle dresses, with the skirts formed into 
rows of puffs, are in highest vogue for select danc- 
but white crape is also very desirable. 


ing parties ; 
but 


The mousgnetaire cap is still in high vogue ; 
simple head dresses are more becoming to youth 
and beauty; such, for instance, as a wreath of blue 
primroses—very recherche—or auriculas, or deep 
violet periwinkles; or only a simple green velvet 
foliage of vine, ivy, or oak; the latter, with gold- 
en The prevailing style of head dress for 
the Spring season has been, and is, of white tulle, 


verves. 


with long, wide, round-ended strings, or lappets of 
the same, edged with a narrow plaited ribbon. 


This ribbon also combines with the floral orna- 


ments of the cap, which covers only the back of 


the head 

Quand aux chapeauz. The Marie Stuart is, by 
most of our Milliners, regarded as the only style; 
but the Cottage Bonnet, with shirred crown, and 
the cap crown, is silently and surely winning its 
way for the next rage. Bonnets, with sloping cap 
crowns, not very deep curtain, pointed in front, 
and pointing down at the centre of the border, 
towards the parting of the hair, sweeping back, 
and flaring at the ears, is the favorite shape at 
present. Straws are greatly in vogue, both the 
seven straw wide plaited braid, and those fine and 
plain, made in Leghorn, from which is derived the 
name. Straw bonnets are trimmed with green, 
lilac, and maize ribbons, with cords and tassels of 
straw. 

Double skirts and flounces are preferred to 
side bands, but tufts of knots of floral effect. 


all 


CAPS AND HEAD DRESSES. 
No.1. Thisis a simple and careless style of 
dressing the hair. The back hair is done 
low on the head, and divided in two waving ban- 
A 
little black velvet cap mingled with lace just covers 
the hair behind, the edge falling in a rounded point 


up very 


deaux in front, thrown back with careless ease. 


towards the front. 

No. Is a breakfast cap. A full puff of tulle 
gathered over a flat rose-colored ribbon forms the 
front, which is very slightly pointed; another ful- 
ness of ribbon passes above this, and two fanciful 
ruches cross each other upon the crown. The side 
trimmings are formed of loops and ends mingled 
with tulle, and from beneath these lappets of tulle, 
bordered with a broad hem, headed with a row of 
ribbon, fall gracefully downward, giving a richness 
and grace to the cap which more elaborate trim- 


9 


ming would fail to do. 
No. 3. The back hair is drawn very low on the 


head, where it is mingled with a profusion of wild } 
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WORK TABLE. 
flowers and gossamer blonde. The front hair is thrown 
back from the temples in a heavy wave, and drawn 
entirely back on the forehead, a narrow gold band 
passes over the top of the head, to which clusters of 
flowers are attached that fall back at the temples, 
mingling with the waves of hair which they partially 
confine. 
No. 4. 


blonde ; 


This is a head dress of superb pointed 
a chain pattern of delicate open work runs 
down thecentre. Onthe rightside it is gathered 
up with loops and bows of narrow gauze ribbon, 
with an open edge of gold. The lace is gathered 
up with sume fullness on the left, with knots of the 
same golden and snowy ribbon, from whence a 
marabout feather tipped with gold droops towards 
the shoulder. 

No Is a head-dress, very becoming to a miss 
or young lady. The hair is parted down to the 
forehead and drawn back in a point se pa- 
The bandeaux, lightly craped 


5 


which 
rates the bandeaux. 
and sweeping back from the temple in ripples, 
are then gathered with the back hair divided into 
equal parts and braided into rosettes low at the 
back of the head. These 
with two large rosettes of quilled ribbon edged with 


braids are surmounted 
narrow black lace, that gives an effect of lightness 
and grace quite indescribable ; they are worn with- 
out ends, and linked together by a chain of small 
cameos that surrounds the head in front. 

No. 6 Isa dress cap made of rich guipure lace, 
ribbon and flowers. Th black lace, 
edged with a row of pink ribbon in two shades. 
The edge is of a delicate rose-color, shading into a 
A circle of white guipure lace sur- 


e crown is of 


deeper tint. 
rounds the crown, and another forms the front, 
which is edged by double tinted ribbon like the 
crown. Three rows of ribbon put on with a slight 
fullness descend toward the neck, and loops of rib- 
bon with ends fall from beneath them, full bunches 
of pink hydrangeas, with green leaves and long 
drooping tendrils, form superb side trimmings, and 
altogether it has a look of great richness, mingled 


with simplicity of design. 


LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 

Frock of tartan poplin, with side trimmings of 
black velvet in a lozenge pattern ; a half high cor- 
up and 

The Bretelles are of 


sage, with a basque, slit at intervals, 
trimmed with black velvet. 
poplin, cut bias way ; they are crossed with black 
velvet ; they may be either rounded at the back, 
in the style of a berthe, or carried down in a point 
to tne waist. 

IRISH GUIPURE. 

Irish guipure is applied to that style of embroi- 
dery on muslin in which the ground is formed of 
bars, sewed over, and with the spaces between cut 
out; the pattern itself is thus represented solid on 


an openground. It hasa prettier effect than is pro- 


) . . 
duced by almost any kind of muslin work, and is 
, } ) 


not less simple than elegant. 
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WALKING DRESS. 

Dress of grey silk; figured in a lozenge pattern. 
In front of the skirt there is a broad band of ma- 
roon-colored velvet, graduating in width from the 
waist to the edge of the skirt, and cut out at each 
side in square notches. The corsage is high, and 
has a berthe of maroon velvet, round at the back 
and in front. The berthe is open on the shoulders, 
and the open edges are laced by silk cord and tas- 
sels. The sleeves form one puff from the shoulder 
to the wrist, where they are finished by turn-up 
euffs of maroon-colored velvet, slit open on the 
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MAGAZINE. 
Below the velvet cuff there is a narrow ruche of 
white tulle. 


THE RAPHAEL. 


The body is made low, square both in back and 
front, with a broad black velvet surrounding the 
bust, edged with a rich deep fringe of the same 
color as the dress. The sleeve is formed of one 
large puff, slightly drawn into a wide turning-up 
band, which is also nearly covered by a row of the 
same velvet as that already mentioned, and having 


outside of the wrist, and laced by cords and tassels. ( three smaller puffs above the elbow. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A correspondent sends us the following, as a } 


“hint to housekeepers.”’ 
THE TEMPER EXTINGUISHER. 
Smith rose in the morn, 
As sharp as a thorn, 
(His wife saw at once he was wiry ;) 
Long worry and fret 
Had brought on a pet, 
And John was uncommonly fiery. 
For driving all day, 
To make his work pay, 
Made his temper like milk after thunder, 
And slumber had fled 
From pillow and bed— 
That he should feel cross, who can wonder? 
Unkempt and unshorn, 
And wan and forlorn, 
He found his way down to the parlor ; 
He stuck his right foot 
Into the wrong boot— 
And the feat didn’t soften the snarler. 
His wife, she said naught, 
But quietly brought 
His boot-jack—a conquering Morphy— 
And when all was right, 
In tones sweet and light, 
She asked him to breakfast and coffee. 
Short grace being said, 
He butter'd his bread, 
While the lady poured out—smiling queerly— 
An amber-like stream 
Diluted with cream, 
And handed it to him quite cheerly. 
‘‘ Why, wife! what is this? 
Come, give me a kiss ; 
This cupful is truly delicious ; 
How came you to brew 
Such nectarous dew, 
When our coffee hath long been pernicious ?’’ 
‘* Why, dear, I distil 
This draught in a still 


quilling net 


¢ water, and covered with clean linen. 


That must gain all opinion ; 
Tis better than wealth— 
und health— 


m this fine ‘O_p 


good housewife's 


’Tis comf 
That is drawn fr 


rts 
Dominion.’ ” 
To Wasn Lace or Bioxpr.—Valuable lace, or 
French blonde, may be washed with 
Thread lace should be carefully 
which it has been 
but blonde left attached to the 
The be wound round a 
smooth roller, or a common wine bottle filled with 
This bottle 


care, to look 


as well as new 


taken off from any article to 


sewed ; may be 


lace must 


} should be placed upright, in a strong, cold lather 
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of white soap and water, where it must remain on 
a warm hearth for a day or two, till all the dirt is 
drawn out of the lace ,renewing the latherevery day. 
When quite clean, it must be partly dried in the 
sun, upon the bottle, then taken off, 
out carefully upon a pillow, using a separate pin 
Let it remain till per- 

may be unpinned, and put 
be starched or ironed. 


and pinned 
for every point or scollop 
fectly dry, when it 
away. It must not 

Rick Frora.—A cheap and ornamental dish. 
For one third of a pound of rice, allow one quart 
of new milk, the whites of three eggs, three ounces 
of loaf sugar, finely pounded, a stick of cinna- 
mon, or eight or ten drops of Extract of Almond, 
or six or eight young laurel leaves, and a quarter 
of a pound of raspberry jam. Boil the rice in a 
pint, or rather less of water; when the water is 
absorbed, add the milk, and let it go on boiling till 
quite tender, keeping it stirred to prevent burn- 
ing. If cinnamon or laurel leaves are used, boil 
them with the and remove them when the 
rice is sufficiently boiled. If essence of almonds be 
used for flavoring, it may be dropped among the 
sugar; when the rice milk is cold, put it in a glass 
dish, or china bowl Seat up the egg whites and 
sugar to a froth, cover the rice with it, and put 
bits of raspberry jam over the top. 


milk, 








NEW 
To Maxe Branc Manor.—To one ounce of 
isinglass, add half a pint of new milk; let it 


soak five minutes, boil two or three laurel leaves 
when 


in a pint of cream, and half a pint of milk ; 
boiling, pour it over the soaked isinglass ; 
dissolved ; add four or five ounces of lump sugar, 
and a little brandy, if approved; strain through 
muslin; stir occasionally, till it thickens; then 
put it into moulds, and stand in a cool place. If 
it does not start easily, when you are ready to use 
it, place the mould for a few seconds in boiling 
water, then turn out. 

Corp Fisn.—By the following plan a good dish 
Stew the 


may be made from any kind of cold fish. 
Sea- 


fish from the bone, and cut into small pieces. 
son this with chopped onion and parsley, salt and 
pepper. 

ketchup. 
and put it in a baking dish with two or three small 
Bake till brown on the 


Beat two eggs well with a teaspoonful of 
Mix the whole together with the fish, 


slices of salt pork over it 

Serve with melted butter or oyster sauce. 
Porator CrogvetTtEs.—Boil, and peel the pota- 
toes. Mash them in 
quantity of minced meat 


then mix them with 
Add some 
two hard 
Mix the 
Moisten 


ing thinly 


a& mortar 


an equal 


butter, salt, pepper, parsley, and one or 


boiled eggs, all chopped fine together. 
whole well together, and make into balls. 
them with white of egg, and after be 
coated with flour, fry them till brown. 


and 
than 


little dish, 


wholesome 


tasty 
more 


CABBAGE JELLY is a 
esteemed by 
cabbage simply boiled 


some persons 


Boil the cabbage in the 


NEw 


Lire ; or, Scenes in another World. By 
George Wood, Author of “ Peter Schlemihl in 
America,’’ ‘‘ Modern Pilgrims,” &¢. New York 
Derby & Jai kson, 1858. 


Future 


The author of this book says, in his preface, “In 
a work of the imagination, which, so far as his 
knowledge extends, is the first to portray after this 
manner the possible scenes of another life, the 
Very 


Fur- 


author may not hope to satisfy his readers.” 
likely. Atany rate, he does not satisfy us 
ther on, he says, ‘‘ Heaven is the true happiness of 
the human soul; presenting the attractions of 
every excellence, and the fruition of every desire.” 
This definition is general, but not very logical, 


a number of gratifications more appropriate to ; 
another place. But this definition answers tolera- 
bly well to the full description of Heaven, which 
is given in the book; the pleasures, therein set 
forth, being such as are entirely within the com- 
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$ dry. 


stir till § 


; gratify on earth. 
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eee — - 


$ , , 
usual way, and squeeze in a colander till perfectly 


Then chop small; add alittle butter, pepper, 
into an earth- 


} 
close 


and salt. 


Press the wholé very 
} 
h 


enware mould, and bake one hour, either in a side 


oven, or in front of the fire. When done, turn it 


out. 


VANILLA CAKE.—Stir a half a pound each of 


butter and sugar to a cream, add five eggs beaten 
very light, add two tablespoonsful of rose water, 
and one of extract of Vanilla. into three 
quarters of a pound of dry flour, three tablespoons- 
ful of yeast powder, and sift the flour and powder 
into the other ingredients. When all well mixed, 
add a teacupful of cream. Bake an hour. 
Remepy ror Hovse Ants.—Go at once to the 
nest, and pour boiling water into it, until the ants 
they come out through a 
1 the 


atrap of honey and water in a saucer, this attracts 


are destroyed, or if 


crack, stop it up. If you cannot fine nest, set 


them, and they can be destroyed. 


Harp GINGERBREAD.—Bes alf a pound of 


ound of a cream; add 
nger, a table- 


nful osewater, and ¢ f 


eed. Knead well, ré 


carraway 
1eets of tin, in thin 
sheets, and bake half an 

eat much 
a heated jar, 


Fancy Cakes.—Little akes 
} 


‘ she 


fanty ¢ 


if put, while hot, into 


instead of being allowed to « 


yrter,’’ 
ol according to the 


usual custom. 
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prehension, and perfectly adapted to the enjoyment 
They 


consist in seeing beautiful scenery, and fine works 


of man in a natural and unregenerate state. 


of art, hearing first-rate music performed by Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethooven, assisted by the 
angels, eating delicious fruits, dancing, conversing 
with agreeable and distinguished people, and pass- 
ing the time generally in the gratification of every 
desire which it would not be positively sinful to 
We submit that this is not pecu- 
liarly the Heaven to which a thoughtful Christian, 


; enlightened by the Divine Spirit, looks forward. 


The principal characters who figure in the narra- 


; 
2 tive, are Mrs. Jay, and Mr. Lawrence, persons be- 


since the gratification of every desire, would include $ longing to the highest class of genteel society in 


New York, Saint Perpetua, and Peter Schlemihl. 
The last was originally the hero of a very amusing 


> novellette, by La Motte Fouque, subsequently 


taken up, and made the leading character in the 
heaviest of all possible novels, by Mr. Wood, and 
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now, by a most grotesque violation of good taste, 
lugged in by the head and shoulders once more, to 
participate in the joys of Mr. Wood’s sensuous 
Now, in point of fact, we have already 
Certainly, 


heaven. 
had quite enough of Peter Schlemihl. 
considering his rather intimate relations, as given 
by La Motte Fouque, with a personage politely 
designated by the -title of ‘‘ The Gentleman in 
Black,’’ we might have been spared his introduc- 
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tion into the society of the highly respectable New | 


York people, Mrs. Jay and Mr. Lawrence, to say 
nothing of Saint Perpetua, and the other Roman 
Saints, and the angels in Heaven. 
a specimen of the ridiculous juxtapositions which 
abound throughout the book. With the excep- 
tion, however, of this man, Peter Schlemihl, who 


Oo oP 


of the past; while the interest of the story alone 
will commend it to the general reader ; and all must 
admire the tone and spirit of its conception and 
execution. 

3y Holme Lee. 
New York: 


Sytvan Howr’s Daveurer. 
Author of Katie Brande, &., &. 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. 

This is a novel of thehighestclass. The author's 
power of characterization is quite Shakspearean. 
Sylvan Holt, with his stern misanthropy towards 
the world in general, and his devoted affection for 


) his daughter, the daughter herself brought up in 


But this is only { 
? of the highest class 


seclusion, almost wild, and commanding the respect 
in society by mere force of 


4 . . 
character, her lovers, her village acquaintance, her 


very maids are all individualized with magie pre- 


had actually sold out to the Gentleman in Black, } 


Mr. Wood’s saints all belong to the circles com- 
monly called good society. Mrs. Jay, Mr. Law- 
rence, and the other New York people, all belonged 


to Upper Tendom. If we recollect rightly, most of 


them worshipped at Trinity Church, and the Ro- } 


man Saints are all of the aristocratic class—all 


nobles. This, we must admit, isin good keeping, 


as pious people taken from the lower classes of so- 
ciety, might not be able to appreciate fully the 
scientific orations of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thooven, or the exquisite gems from the operas | 
Somnambula, (as Mr. Wood spells it,) Puritans, 
the Child of the Regiment, and Robert le Diable, } 


as eung by Mrs. Jay, to St. Perpetua and some 
other aristocratic saints in the celestial regions. 
But the task of criticising such an inane, stu- 
pid, and vapid production as this, is too weari- 
some. Our readers will already have perceived that 
the game is too small; not worth powder and shot. 


or Incidents and Characters 


Conference. 


METHODIST ; 
Life in the Baltimore 


Tar 


from 


W. P. Strickland, D. D. New York: Derby & 


Jackson. 

We have in the two volumes before us the first 
rich product from a new literary mine. The author, 
on the thread of a very well wrought story, has 
hung a series of incidents in the history of Methodism 
in Virginiaand Maryland, of the most varied, novel, 
and striking character. Nothing but years of 
personal familiarity with Methodist preachers, and 
scenes peculiar to Methodists as a people, could have 
enabled her to draw pictures so vivid and life-like 
asare presented in these volumes, which will 
certainly have alarge sale. ‘“The Home Circle,” a 
Methodist magazine published at Nashville Tenn., 
says ‘‘It isa true transcript of Methodist church 
life, in all its phases, written ina pure spirit, with 
great grace and beauty. There is scarcely a scene 
in the life of an itinerant that is not here graphically 
sketched. Every feature in the policy of the Con- 
nection is illustrated. To the true Methodist, who 
sees the peculiar traits of his sect gradually dis- 
appearing with the innovations of the present time, 
it will be invaluable, as furnishing a vivid picture 


By } 
Miriam Fletcher; with an introduction by Rev. } ters described, yet the book is one which appeals 


' London Litera ry Gazette says of ‘‘Eric.”’ 


cision. The incidents of the story are sufficiently 
striking and dramatic to satisfy the most ardent 
lover of excitement, but the whole is toned down 
to consistency, probability, and due moral effect, 
with the skill of a master hand. The author, asa 
writer of fiction, will not suffer by comparison 
with Mrs. Marsh, Miss Young, or Miss Edge- 
worth. 

A tale of Roslyn 
New York: 


Ertc; or Little by Little. 
School. By Frederick W Farrer. 
Rudd & ( 
Another book to fascinate school boys. The 

No book, 

‘Tom Brown's School days at 


arleton 


since the advent of 


} Rugby’ has given such an admirable picture of 


( inner school life. A 


though couched in the form 
of a fictitious narrative, and professing to deal 
wholly with fictitious characters, the tale bears the 
impress of being a record of the author's school- 


boy feelings and impressions. Written apparently 


} for the immediate perusal of that class of readers 


more peculiary identified with the principal charac- 


most powerfully to the hearts of all who have hearts 
to feel and minds to think. 
Curap Epition or tae Wavertyr Novers. 

T. B. Peterson, of thiscity, is now engaged in pub- 
lishing a cheap edition of the Waverly Novels in 
paper covers. Each novel is furnished at twenty- 
five cents, and there will be one published every 
Saturday, to the number of twenty-sixinall. For 
three dollars, the publisher will send twelve of 
these novels by mail, post-paid; and for five dol- 
lars, he will send the whole twenty-six volumes, 
post-paid. We have received ‘Ivanhoe,’ “ Guy 
Mannering,”’ and ‘‘ Rob Roy.”’ 

Pictures or Country Lire. By Alice Carey. 

New York. Derby & Jackson. 

There is a remarkable fidelity to nature in all of 
Miss Carey’s sketches of country life; they have a 
daguerreotype minutia of detail. We know that she 
writes of what she has seen.. Too much sadness 
shades her drawing, when she peoples her land- 
scapes, and we often turn away and sigh for more 
sunny aspects of life. But she always interests, and 
often fascinates her readers. 
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Erisopes or Frexcn History during the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. By Miss Pardoe, 
author of ‘‘The Court of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” &c. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

We have here some of the under currents of events, 
personal incidents, and private matters, which don’t 
come to the surface when grave historians record 
the deeds of nations. Some of the Episodes have 
a fearful interest about them. 

By Francis 

Rudd 


History. 
New York: 


Curiosities or NATURAL 
T. Buckland, M. A., Oxford. 
& Carleton. 

An agreeable volume by the son of the late Dr. 

Buckland, the celebrated geologist. The author 


has given mainly a record of his own observations 


EDITORS’ 


OF THE SINGING OF BIRDS 


HAS COME.” 


“ THE TIME 


Now, God grant that no heart of man, or woman, 
or child, shall read these words without its silent 


keys flashing back a quick, exultant response, as 
the hushed chords of a harp, when over them 
sweeps suddenly the hand of an artist 

Oh, 


wondrous painting of 


sweet, rich words, tender, pastoral poem, 
and singing 


and full of 


earth 


green woo ls, 


waters, sublime old prophecy, fresh 
promise now as when the young heart of the 


awoke out of her sleep, and put on the wedding 


garments of the Spring! 


Oh, you who dwell in the Winter of your souls, 


in the caverns of care, and labor, and pain, who 


burdened with unto whom life has 


been a cheat, and a disappointment, look up! * the 
time of the singing of birds has come! 
It has come to you, poor, weary, world-tossed, 


are sorrows, 


and sin-perplexed soul, to tell you that the Father 
has not forgotten His children; that out of the dumb- 
ness, and darkness, out of the icy and 
white shrouds of the Winter, he has bidden the 
young Spring “ rise up and walk,’’ as He bids you 
rise up from the wail of your sorrows, into the 
Jubilees of a new life. 

There are people, we have seen plenty of them, 
who will look wise, 


manacles, 


who cannot understand this ; 
and shake their heads solemnly over what to them 
is rhapsody and nonsense ; who are glad that the 
Spring has come, because they have to bleach their 
linen, or plant their potatoes; but whose emotional 
natures will be as much stirred by all the joy and 
beauty about them, as their oxen are the first 
bright May day that they go out to plough. 

Well, we can afford to endure all their contempt, 
and pity them in return; souls dumb, and sealed, 
like rocks smitten by the rod, out of which gush no 
fountains of living waters. But you, reader, are 
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in the animal kingdom, and some of them make us 
acquainted with quite a number of new and curious 
facts ; we commend the book to young and old as 
particularly attractive. 

TRESSILLIAN AND HIS Frienps. By Dr. Shelton 

Makenzie. Philada. J. B Lippincott & Co. 

A collection of articles on various subjects, and 
written at various times. The title and machinery 
of the volume are something affected, and quite 
transparent, while the matter is of unequaled inter- 
est. Dr. Makenzie has been an industrious and obser- 
vant literateur for the past twenty-five years, and 
has contributed largely and well, during that time, 
to the periodicals of both England and this coun- 
try. He 


is a clever writer in his way. 


DEPARTMENT. 


not of these, saddened, and scarred, and torn on 
every side though you may be, by the long battle 
of life, looking up to God through your tears, 
and holding out to Him bruised hands. 
He has come down to you now, in His works, and 


your 
reflects through them, as through ‘a glass dark- 
ly,’’ the home which He has prepared for you, and 
there is not a stream which opens its crystal lips 
for joy, as it dances down from the mountains, not 
a cloud which crumples its ‘‘ white lawn’? upon 
the sky, which does not bear to your soul some 
word, or some handwriting from your Father who 
is in Heaven. 

The “ Gift’? has come to all of us—to the old, 
and the young, and the little children The leaves 
are fluting the branches, the sunshine is frilling 
the hollows and hedges with gold; the breath of a 
new life is stirring every pulse of the earth; the 
woods are full of sweet sounds, and the flowers are 
beginning to open their soft eyes, and to fill the air 


with their delicious breathings. 

Dear reader, we can’t see how you will get along 
with life, with all the burdens that crush, and all 
the cares that we know must harass you, unless 
your heart is open to the sweet influences of nature. 
They do so cool, and heal, and strengthen the hot, 
wasted spirit, and you will learn to watch all these 
changing moods and features with a yearning love, 


8 . 
and the things that have become common-place, 


and unnoticed, will take on a new significance and 
grandeur. Have you ever considered what a great 
miracle was enacted every twenty-four hours before 


2 , , 
your eyes, when the day, ‘‘ clothed in white gar- 


rises out of the arms of the night, with 
as she walks, 


ments,” 
her manifold ‘‘sights and voices,’ 
with her serene face, over the crystal flooring laid 
by the early dawn. 

‘* The time of the singing of birds has come ”’ to 
the land, and you wiil open the doors and windows 
of your habitations, and let in the sunshine, and 
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the soft airs. 
your hearts also. 


(PARPAIIOOwr 


But, dear readers, has it come to 
Are there not thick webs on the 


windows, and dust on the threshholds, and chill ¢ 


and gloom in the rooms of the houses of your 
souls ? 

Oh, throw open all these, so there shall be in- 
Jubilees. Put off the 


ward, as well as outward 


Winter of your souls, and let the May that blos- | 


soms out of your hearts, be fairer than that which 
blossoms out of the year. 


ous land of your spirits, may the waters be loos- | 
ened, and the flowers bloom, for God reigns there ¢ 


also, and gazing down into them, may the angels 


In that great mysteri- } 


OME MAGAZINE. 


f 


* ments, and stri 


found him prompt in the fulfilment of his engage- 
We 
have noted with pleasure his steadily increasing 
of 
f no small interest to 


tly honorable in his dealings. 
. 


business, the extent and importance which 


have become a matter « our 
city. Of a single volume recently published by 
Mr. Bradley, near! 


already been sold 


y fifty thousand copies have 
We refer to his edition of Dr. 
Africa. He is 


have written. 


Livingstone’s Travels in Central 
publisher of most of the b 
The sale of these has been large, and it is gratifying 
to state that the without abate- 
> ment, from year to year 


oks we 


demand continues, 


. ‘ ¢ 
say joyfully of your hearts, as we say it of the 


world, ‘‘ The singing of birds has come.” 
v. ¥. f. 
“OUR READERS.” 

‘* What—do the gentlemen read our Magazine?”’ 
we inquired, half surprised, of one with whom we 
chanced to be passing the evening, and whose re- 
marks led us to suppose that he was familiar with 
its contents. 

** To be sure they do.”’ 


It stirred a new thought in our hearts. We like 


sometimes to lay down our pen, and dream about } 
bright-haired ; 


our readers; and we fancy them 
maidens, with eyes filled with light, and lips with 
smiles which flash on us as they pass by, and some- 
times they are happy wives and mothers, with 
bright-faced boys and girls clustering lovingly 
about them, and then, again, there is some meek- 
faced, sad-eyed woman, whose hopes, and loves 
have perished, as the fallen blossoms of a tree, and 


she comes and lays her thin hand in ours, and tells ; 
us that our words have been strength and healing ; 


to her soul; and again it is a child, a dear, little 
golden-haired child, and it comes shyly towards us, 


its sweet eyes filled with wonder, and we lift it up ; 
suddenly, and press it closely to our heart, and } 


tangle our fingers in its rings of hair, and drop fast 


kisses on its pure forehead, and these are “our } 


readers.’’ 


; THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
The 


> that of looking for happiness somewhere outside of 
§ useful work 


most common error of men and women, is 
It has never yet been found, when thus 
ll be, while the world stands; 
learned, the better for 


subt the proposition, glance 


sought ; and never w 
and the sooner this truth is 
every one. If you d 


‘ around among \ friends and aequaintances, and 
those 


* ment in life 


é “ 
select wl ear to have the most enjoy- 


Are 


or the earnest workers? 


the idlers, and pleasure- 


seekers, We know what 


your answer will } 
Of all the 
our fortune, or n 


wretched 


miserable 


human beings it has been 
sfortune 
had retired from useful em- 
ployments, in order to enjoy themselves. Why, 
forced labor, or the hungry toiler 


to know, they were the 


most who 
the slave at his er 
supre 
Earnestly would we press upon young minds, the 
It lies at the foundation of 
It gives tranquility 


for bread, were mely happy in comparison. 


truth we have stated 
all well-doing 
and pleasure to the youth just stepping across the 
threshhold of rational life, 
rinning to rest upon his stoop- 


and well-being. 
as well as to the man 
> whose years are be 
Be ever engaged in usefal work, if you 


would be hay py- 


shoulders 
This is the great secret. 


But that a man, in the fierce, strong conflict of } 


his life, in the mad whirl of its clamors, and temp- 


tations, and struggles, should find a still, small ; 


voice here, stealing in softly, and hushing his soul 


with the swell of holier thoughts, or that our pages | 


should be to him a little brook of cool, fresh, run- 
ning waters in the hot road-side of his life, was 
something that gave a new joy and stimulus to us. 

But now we are hoping to claim you from all 


classes and conditions in life, and that you wili ; 


never be any worse, in time or eternity, for having 
talked with us, ‘‘ our readers |” v. B & 


AN ENTERPRISING PUBLISHER, 


W. Bradley, of this city, as an enterprising and 
sagacious publisher. For nearly ten years we have 
had business relations with him, and have always 


> TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following articles are respectively declined. 
‘Out at Sea.”’ Our Willie.’’ ‘‘Waiting for God.’ 
‘*No Day all Dark.”’ ‘‘ A Leaf Torn at Random, 
‘from the Book of Love.” ‘‘ Courage Lost One.” 
‘ “Not the Hand without the Heart.” 

“Poor and Beautiful.” ‘‘ Life’s Blessing at Last.’’ 
} «To Miss M. P—.” ‘How Jenny Lost her 
Lovers,” &c. &c. ‘‘Anna Gray.”’ “Stray Leaves 
$ from Etta’s Journal.” ‘* Winter of the Soul.”’ 
’ «The Dying Wanderer.’’ ‘A Chapter from Real 
Life.”’ 


‘“Musings.”’ 


§ 
f 
We take especial pleasure in referring to Mr J. ; 


‘ (G> New subscribers to the Home Magazine 
; can be supplied with back numbers, as the work is 
) stereotyped. 
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EDGING FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 











































































































SOFA CUSHION, IN RAISED BERLIN WORK, WITH BORDER OF BEADS. 
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Ficav of rows of drawn tulle, alternated with rows of lace 
insertion. Under each row of insertion isa running of blue 
or pink ribbon 


UNDERSLEEVE. 


Frcnv of blonde or lace, with ruches of pink satin ribbon, ani 
a bouillonne of plain tulle. 


A, i 


UNDERSLEEVE. 
FASHIONABLE BONNET IN 18332. 











